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York. Renaissance up to Surrey’s Death.) Translated by L. DORA SCHMITZ. 3s. 6d. [Standard Library. 


BURTON’S ANATOMY of MELANCHOLY. Edited by the Rev. A. R. 
SHILLETO, M.A. With an Introduction by A. H. BULLEN, Portrait, and Full Index. 3 vols. 3s. 6d. each. 
(Standard Library. 
*,* This Edition was first published in 3 vols. demy 8vo. in 1893, and is now first added to the Libraries. In it for the 
first time the greater part of the Quotations have been verified throughout, and References given where wanting, and tie 
Texts and Notes have been carefully Revised. 
“ Admirers of Burton’s ‘ Anatomy’ can Lardly hope for a better edition. The work bas been edited by the Rev. A. R. 
Shilleto, who, with laborious research, aided by a wide knowledge of classical literature, bas traced thousands of quotations 
to the obscurity of their original hiding-places. Mr. Shilleto has done his difficult work exceedingly well.”— Morning Post. 


A TREATISE on WINES: their Origin, Nature, and Varieties, With Practical 
Directions for Viticulture and Vinification. By J. L.W. THUDICHUM, M.D. F.R.C.P.Lond, Illustrated. 5s. 
(Scientific Library. 
“ A very informing treatise, popular, yet not too popular, and of the widest scope.” —Guardian, 
** Pull of exact and interesting information on viticulture and vinification in all the wine- countries of the 
world. Though mainly a scientific and technical book, it is of great interest in parts to amateurs,”—. \. 


POUSHKIN’S PROSE TALES. Translated from the Russian by T. Keane. 
3s. 6d 


[Standard Library. 


“ Our thanks are assuredly due to the present translator for putting before us, in an available form, so admirable a 
volume of first-class fiction.” —St. James’s Gazette. 


“ Excellently representative as a selection from the writings of the greatest of Russian romanticists.” 
Saturday Review. 
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ENGLISH WORDS FROM ROMANCE SOURCES. 
The following words, which have mainly come 
into the English language from Romance sources, 
have been discussed by recent etymologists such as 
Korting and Hatzfelt, and the derivations assigned 
seem worth noting. 

Accoutre, Lat. culcita, cushion, mattress ; *cul- 
cita; Ital. colcitre; O.Fr. colstre, coutre; hence 
accoutrer, to cover or dress, The word couture, 
from coudre, probably influenced the meaning. 

Ace, from root ak, to see sharply ; cf. Vanicek, 
1, § 10; properly the eye on the die (Korting, 
793). Hence as, assis, a unit. 

Achieve, *a(c)-ctipo, to come to the head or end 
Fr angonaillg of which th 

Agnail, Fr. a ille, of which the origin seems 
to have been Lat.angonal (inguen) ; cf. Ital. anguin- 
aglia for inguinagla. 

Andiron, O.F. andier, ambitarius, environing. 

Antler, Fr. andouiller ; O.F r. antoillier ; *ante- 
oculare, Lat. subst. (K., 603). 

Bag, bagatelle, and baggage seem all referable to 
the same root, bag, which, according to Korting, is 
probably connected with pac in pac-ise-t, pa-n-g-o, 
and was productive in the latter shape. O.Fr. 
bagua, bague, =bundle. Possibly bague, ring, 
that which encloses; bagatelle, er packet, trifle ; 


Fr. bagasse and Ital. bagascia, are from the same 
= use of pack in German and paquet in 
renc 


Ball, a dance, and ball, a spherical body, both 
seem to come from the stem ball, which seems to 
have been borrowed from the Greek GaAAccv, and 
the primary meaning will have been to set in cir- 
cular motion ; cf. Ital. ballare, to dance; balla, 
= from ba 

ron, from baro, originally a simple man; in 
this sense used by Cicero ; wd a soldier's servant, 
ef. scolion to Persius, ‘ Satires,’ v. 138 (O. Jahn) ; 
and thus a stout strong man. 

ing to Diez, origin of O.F r. subst. baraigne 
(sterile woman) ; whence N.Fr. bréhaigne. 

Bastile, bitir, root bast; cf. basterna, a litter 
made of batons laid across a frame. 

Béccara, little jue, from Latin biccariwm. 

Berth, from barth, a west-oountry word signify- 
ing a shelter ; perhaps from Cornish loan-word pars. 
Po Ital. bigio, bombgcius, coloured like dark 
silk. 

Bigot, assumed by K. (1175) to come from 
biga (L.L.), root form of Prov. biga, O.Fr. bigue, 
a beam ; Ital. bigotta, sail-blocks ; shigottire would 
then mean to throw a ship into confusion by losing 
the hawsers made fast to blocks. 

Blond, connected with Germ. blind; vide Kluge, 


8.0. 

Blazon (K., 1243), from O.H.G. blass, so that 
9 . ee would be a white spot on a dark 
shield. 

Bribe, O.H.G. bilibi, bread, not Celtic. 

Broider, from broder, which is from bord, Ger- 
man, side of a ship; French border, to bem; 
broder, to knit. 

Breeze, from brise, the cold north wind called 
in Italian brezza (K., 1348). 

Brush, Celtic ; cf. Ir. brosna, bundle of sticks. 

Cameo surely cannot be separated from the 
Slavonic kamen’, a stone ; cf. cam-inus. 

Canton, connected with Celtic *cambitos (from 
root camb-), a bend; so the meaning will be 
corner, country-side. 

Carcase, from carrus, capsa, a chest to contain 
the flesh ; carquois probably comes from carche- 
sium. 

from choraulo, not from Celtic (Korting, 
1). 

Carrousel, from Latin carrus, not from gara, 

Chasuble, probably connected with casaque, and 
of Slavonic origin. 

Cajole, caveolare ; cf. enjéler, to entice into a 
cage (K., 1760). 

Charade, *caractum (yapaxty)s), magic formula 
engraved on stone (K., 1647). 

Camisia (K., 1539), probably originally German, 
not Celtic, though it passed into French and into 
its English form chemise from the Celtic. 

Chiffonier, chiffon, explained by K. as coming 
= interjectional root chip, expressive of 

ain. 
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Coach, cocea, concha, coque, from its fancied 
resemblance to a hollow shell. 

Coney, cuniculus, from a Basque word meaning 
rabbit, probably influenced by cuneus. 

Curmudgeon, orig. corn-mudgin; see Skeat, 
s.v.; the last part of the word of Celtic origin ; 
mic, to hide ; French musser, O.Fr. mucher. 

Hersert A. Strona. 


‘THE DROUGHT AND THE RAIN.’ 
Leaving to others the task of settling the dates 
of former calamities caused by a snowless winter 
and a dry spring, such as season, which 
is increasing tbe ‘‘ agricultural depression,” | desire 
bere (with the Editor’s favour) to give to ‘N. &Q.’ 
an old song, newly recovered from tradition, and 
perfectly genuine, never seen by me in any printed 
volume, broadside, or single sheet “ slip-song.” 
It is worth rescuing from Time’s wallet, ‘‘ wherein 
he puts alms for oblivion.” It is of small merit as 
literature. Let me, therefore, give, as a prelude, 
the beantifal lines written by dear little “ Jeff. 
Prowse,” who died in his thirty-fourth year, at 
Nice, on 16 January, 1870. “ Whom the gods 
love die young!” All that be left behind him 
makes us regret his having passed away so soon ; 
but, as he wrote, ‘It is the pace that kills.” He 
wrote the poem at Cimier, near Nice. I believe 
it was in 1868. 
Tue Drover? THE Rainy. 
I. Drought. 
The lips of Earth the Mother were black ; 
They gaped through fissure and crevice and crack ; 
O for the fall of the rain ! 
And the life of the flowers paused; and the wheat 
That was rushing up, seemed to droop in the heat, 
And its grass-green blades they yearned for the sweet, 
The sweet, eweet kies of the rain ! 
The secular cypress solemn and still, 
The sentinel pine on the edge of the bili, 
Watched, but they watched in vain ; 
And the glare on the land, the glare on the ses, 
The glare on terrace, and tower, and tree, 
Grew fiercer and fiercer, mercilessly : 
O for the fall of the rain ! 
The streams were silent, the wells were dry, 


The pitiless clouds passed slowly by, 
With never a drop of rain. 
The in the town exhumed a saint, 


They paseed in procession with prayers and paint, 
But the heavens were cruel, or faith was faint : 
Came never a drop of rain. 
O for the fall of the rain ! 
il. The Rain. 
One night the lift grew ragged and wild. 
With a sound like the lisp and the laugh of a child 
Fell the first sweet drops of the rain ! 
Moist lips of the mist the mountain kissed, 
And cooled the hot breath of the plain ; 
The emerald wheat leapt gaily to meet 
The welcome kiss of the rain ; 
And the roses around, as they woke at the sound, 
Broke into blossom again : 
O beautiful, bountiful rain ! 


This poem by William Jeffrey Prowse deserv 
to be remembered ; no less than the one beginning 
“ Snow, snow, beautiful snow!” written by some 
unnamed American girl, “very dear to fancy.” 
Need we recall to mind the splendid description 
of how “ Marseilles lay burning in the sun one 
day,” in the opening chapter of ‘ Little Dorrit’? 
Surely yes; since the wretched “new humour” 
—, — — of Dickens, who is far 

ve their ken. ere is the disentom 
which may be called ek 


Tae Ran or Ternor. 
Telling what followed the Great Drought. 
isin (An Old Song, newly recovered.) 
er Marks and old Pedro were jogging al 

(They had both been at market comether), 7” 

They grumbled at this thing, and that thing, as wrong ; 

And they grumbled about the dry weather. ° 
They talked of the drought, of the times old and new 
They talked of the Saints, and their sins not afew, — 
And they prayed to those Saints for a shower or two, 

As grumbling they jogged on together. 
Chorus: Tol lol de rol lol, de riddle lol de ray, 
And they prayed to those saints for a shower 
that day. 
Now yt sy heard their prayer, for the sky ’gan to 
put both farmers in terror ; 

‘or the rain patter’d down, and the thund : 

So they wished themselves safe heme tagether, an 
But now, by good luck, to a church they came nigh 
And into the church-porch for shelter they fly ; , 
Where they talked of the folk that around them did lis, 

Regardless of wind or wet weather. 
Tol lol, &c. 
They talked of the folk, &c. 
Old Mark says, “‘ This rain it will glorious 

Ob, my heart is as light as a fale ! —— 
It will shortly bring everything out of the ground; 

Yer, all things will rise up together |” 
“Lord forbid!” (said old Pedro) “for 'twould be my 
Th + thie church 

ree wives in eburch-yard snugly buri . 

If it rains cats and dogs, I won't A 
For fear they should rise up together.” 
Tol lol, &c, 
If it rains cate and dogs, &c. (repeat). 
2 I can remember it as an “‘old crusted joke,” or 
chestnut,” from an early date, before the first 
Reform = of 1832; but never met 
song in print. Essworr 
The , Ashford, K " 
HARMONY IN VERSE. 
(See 8, ix, 225.) 

May I supplement Mr. Yarouer’s note by 
pointing out—what I dare say has been noticed by 
many of Tennyson’s readers—how many of the 
poet's most musical lines owe their music largely 
to a skilful use of the liquid? / I quote twelve 
examples, and no doubt a loving search would dis- 
cover many more. I take first what I think— 


speaking for myself—is Tennyson’ usical 
single line (in the ‘ Bugle-Song 


4 
4 
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The horns of Elfiand faintly blowing. 
If poetry could be too musical, this line would 
certainly be open to that objection! It is small 
wonder that Tennyson, according to Mr. Knowles, 
did not much care to have his songs set to music, 
feeling, justly, that they carried their own music 
with them. e ‘ Bugle-Song,’ however, has been 
worthily set to music, I think, by Blockley. This 
wonderfully beautiful line, to use Mr. Yarpier's 
language, “is attractive for more than sound.” 
The imaginative beauty of the idea unquestionably 
adds to the music of the words. 

I have seen it stated that Tennyson himself con- 

sidered his best single line to be 

The mellow ouzel fluted in the elm. 

‘Gardener's Daughter’; 

nearly all /’s. 


The league-long roller thundering on the reef. 
Enoch Arden.’ 
A splendid line, worthy of Virgil or Milton. In 
this instance, however, r contributes as much as / 
to the power and beauty of the line. 
Then the three lines, of which Mr. YarpDLeYy 
quotes two, in ‘ The Princess’: — 
Myriads of rivulets hurrying thro’ the lawn, 
The moan of doves in immemorial elms, 
And murmuring of innumerable bees. 
Charles Kingsley praises these three lines highly, 
as he well may. 
The island-valley of Avilion, 
Where falls not or rain, or any snow. 
* The Passing of Arthur.’ 
Some full-breasted swan 
That, fluting a wild carol ere her death, 
Ruffles her —_ cold plume, and takes the flood 
With swarthy webs. ‘The Passing of Arthur.’ 
The flickering fairy-circle wheeled and broke 
Flying, and linked again, and wheeled and broke 
Flying, for ali the land was full of life. 
‘Guinevere.’ 


The wayside blossoms vr to the blaze. 
‘The whole wood-world is one fuli peal of praise. 
* Balin and Balan.’ 
‘The building rook 'll caw from the windy tall elm-tree, 
And the tufted plover pipe along the fallow lea, 
And i swallow ill come back again with summer o’er 
the wave, 
But 1 sbali lie alone, mother, within the mouldering 
grave. * The May Queen.’ 
O Swallow, Swallow, if I could follow, and light 
Upon her lattice, I would pipe and trill, 
And cheep and twitter twenty million loves, 
The Princess.” 
Only the wan wave 
Swaying the helpless hands, and up and down 
Tumbling the allow helmets of the fallen, 
And rolling far along the gloomy shores 
The voice of days of old and - to be. 
*The Passing of Arthur.’ 
Last, but certainly not least :— 


The mellow lin-lan-lone of evening bells. 
Far-far-away.’ 


Mr. Yarpier, Mr. Taomas Barws, ©. O. B., 

and other true lovers of poetry, could add, I doubt 

not, to the foregoing —— of Tennysonian 1's, 
ONATHAN Bovcuier. 


I have been a close student of this subject for 
many years, and agree with much that your contri- 
butor writes, without stating it in the same way. 
To begin with, I should prefer “ melody” to “ har- 
mony,” because the former conveys a more correct 
idea of the meaning. Harmony deals with chords 
in their component parts and their collective agree- 
ment. Melody means “an agreeable succession 
of sounds” (Nuttall); and from the examples 
furnished it is evident that what is dealt with is, 
= 'y, the succession of sounds. There have 

n phases of this subject which have been noticed 
frequently by eminent authors in the past. Pope's 
reference to the matter is so well known as to have 
become hackneyed ; but before his day Chaucer 
had said : “The wordes moste ben cosin to the dede.” 
Then Coleridge declared—referring, however, rather 
to prose than poetry—“ Wherever you find a sen- 
tence musically worded, of true rhythm and melody 
in the words, there is something deep and good in 
the meaning too.” Mark Pattison put it: “ Words 
over and above their dictionary signification con- 
note all the feeling which has gathered round them 
by reason of their employment through a hundred 
generations of song.” And Thomas Ingoldsby 
comes to the point when, contrasting “ mellifluous 
monotones” with their opposites in sound, he speaks 
of “ changing our soft liquids to izzards and xes.” 
But in all this varied testimony we must seek out 
the root of the matter, and beware of a very easy 
pitfall. We are speaking of sounds, not signs, of 
vocables, not letters ; and the old maxim of the 
philologist holds good that the consonants count 
for very little and the vowels for nothing at all. 
It would be very easy to demonstrate that point, 
but it would take up too much space. Having got 
thus far, I should be inclined to assert that vowel 
sounds play at least as great a part in the music of 

as consonant sounds ; and, dealing with the 


Silent upon a peak in Darien, 
I should attribute its success as regards melody to 
the fact that an ¢ sound occurs three times in the 
course of the line in the place of the emphasized 
syllable. 
Out of many scores of examples of melodious 
rosody that I have noted, let me give two. The 
first dealing with vowel sounds :— 
The rose-red of the lo’ rted 
Lewis Morris. 
Here we have an open vowel sound in each em- 
phasized syllable, and the same weak vowel sound, 
¢, in every unemphasized syllable. 
The second example, dealing with consonant 
sounds, is from Fanny Forrester :— 
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ny think it a testimony to the little dog’s intelli- 
Little lonely nameless mound gence, also to the fidelity to nature of the 


Where none may read my name. 
That is a very good example of the melody arising 
from the use of liquid sounds. 
Two points in conclusion would seem to arise 
out of consideration of the subject. (1) That 
while it is alliteration we are dealing with it is by 
no means alliteration in its old sense. (2) That 
literally it is not alliteration at all, but should 
better be termed the larger alliteration, for we are 
not appreciating the repetition of one identical 
sound, but of a number of vowel or consonant 
sounds of the same class. Alliteration, for example, 
deals with the repetition of one liquid sound, but 
the larger alliteration with the recurrence of all or 
of the liquid sounds. Artaur Marat. 


It is very difficult, if not impossible, to find in 
Latin or in English poetry verses which are entirely 
without liquids. Verses may be so made that they 
contain no liquids, but when made with such a 
purpose they are not poetry. I gave an ill-sound- 
ing verse of Horace. I will give one which is 
well sounding :— 

Olim truncus eram ficulous, inutile lignum. 
Satire viii. bk. i. 1. i, 
This has all the liquids, and a repetition of ¢ and ¢. 
In the English language there are undoubtedly 
many harsh muneagiiehion which are unavoidable, 
and must be used. In the Latin language there 
are not so many. E. YaRDLey. 


A Doc Srory.—As the Editor has inserted 
two stories in the review of the Spectator collection 
on p. 420 of the present volume of ‘N. & Q.,’I 
venture to send the following, which is a perfectly 
true story, and sets forth the sagacity and intelli- 
= observation of the dog, as I think, far more 

most of the Spectator stories, some of which 
were manifestly hoaxes, notably the one of the 
American dog holding the head of a little dog to 
be crushed by the wheel of a passing brick-cart 
without getting his own head crushed—a com- 
bination of miraculous dexterity impossible for any 
living creature that holds its prey in its mouth to 
accomplish, and of cowardly malice only possible 
in a human being. 

Well, my story is as follows. In 1876, when I 
was curate in a Dorsetshire parish, my landlady 
had two little Italian greyhounds, and I had an 
engraving of Landseer’s ‘ Dignity and Impudence’ 
hung on the wall of my sitting-room. The first 
time that the dogs entered my room after I took 
up my quarters in the house, the female dog got 
on a chair under the picture, put her fore-paws 
against the wall, looked up at the picture, and 
growled. She never repeated the act afterwards 
on any of her subsequent visits to the room. This 


artist’s work from a very competent critic. Since 

I not = = 
e birds pecking at the picture o' t 

Zeuxis impossible to believe. w. E Tarte. 
Walpole Vicarage, Halesworth. 


Tae Weerine Inrant.—Pror. Sxeat, ante, 

350, refers to Pope Innocent’s treatise, ‘ De 

iseria Mundi’ for the symbolic character of the 
infant’s natural cry on its birth. An earlier in- 
stance is in Lucretius, who says of this in the 
infant, ‘‘ Vagituque locum lugubri complet, ut 
sequum ‘st, Cui tantum in vita restet transire 
malorum ” (v. 227, 228). A similar notice occurs 
in the fathers ; for instance, in St. Augustine, ‘ De 
Civ.,’ xxi. 14: ‘* Que (infantia) quidem quod non 
a sed a fletu orditur hanc quo quid 
malorum ingressa sit, nesciens prophetat qu 
modo,” Ep, 


TransLaTion.—I have not seen anywhere a 
translation of Longfellow’s well-known ‘ Epitaph 
on a Maid-of-all-work ’:— 

Hic jacet ancilla 
i omnia egit ; 
nibil tetegit 
Quod non fregit. 
In default of a better, I beg to suggest the follow- 
ing somewhat free rendering (after Pope) :— 

A maiden’s deeds, to housekeepers the source 

Of woes unnumber’d, heavenly muse, discourse ! 

Her Jabour all a small town house requires ; 

Displacing dust (and lighting household fires), 

For which, thus banish’d from each spot beside, 

A resting-place her visage fair supplied. 

But woe to china! should it chance to come 

Within the range of her capacious thumb. 

In shatter'd fragments small it seeks the floor ; 

Ah! who can then its pristine form restore. 

Such chance befalling those who sought her aid 

With speed they sack’d this dear all-fracturing maid, 

J. Foster Patmer. 
&, Royal Avenue, 8.W, 


‘Live or SHeripan,’ py Mr. Fraser Raz.— 
At p. 65, vol. i, Mr, Fraser Rae discredits the aneo- 
dote of Mrs, Sheridan’s introduction of her two 
boys to their future schoolmaster, Mr. Samuel 
Whyte, of Grafton Street, and in a note at this 
page attributes the story to a writer in the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine for July, 1816. I can refer to 
much earlier and more trustworthy authority for 
the anecdote, namely, a note at p. 277 of an edition 
of Samuel Whyte’s ‘ Poems,’ edited by his son, 
E. A. Whyte, and published in Dublin in 1796. 
I can give a copy of the note, if thought interest- 
ing. Mr. E. A. Whyte no doubt heard the anecdote 
from his father. E. R. McO. Dix, 


Danizt Cotwatt, F.R.S.—To the account of 


is not a very exciting or sensational story; but I 


this enlightened scrivener and Searcher of Customs 
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at London given in the ‘Dict. Nat. Biog.’ add 
the following from the ‘Journals of the House 
of Commons,’ iii. 63: “The House resolved 
(29 April, 1643) that Daniel Colwal), one of the 
under searchers of the Port of London, shall be 
sequestered from his place and profits of the said 
Place of Under Searcher for his neglecting of his 
place, and his being absent above three weeks and 
is at Oxon.” Colwall subsequently retired to 
France, but was allowed to return to London at 
the end of 1645, in order to compound, and was 
not ungently dealt with by the Committee (‘ Calen- 
dar of Committee for Compounding,’ pt. ii. p. 1001). 
ORDON GooDWIN. 
Horatiana.— 
Te vidit insons Cerberus aureo 
Cornu decorum. Book ii. Ode 19. 
It was said that Bacchus changed himself into a 
goat during the wars of the gods with the giants : 
Delius in corvo, proles Semeleia capro, 
Fele soror Phoebi. 
Ovid, ‘ Metamorphoses,’ bk. v. 1/. 329, 330. 
Possibly he kept the horns as a memorial of his 
transformation ; and he changed himself sometimes 
into a goat afterwards. The goat that presides at 
the witches’ sabbath is supposed to be Bacchus, or 
Sabazius, who, since the birth of Christ, has been 
dethroned, with the other pagan deities, and 
become a mere devil. Hence, perhaps, in Chris- 
tian times the devil is represented as having horns 
and hoofs. 
Quos inter A recumbens, 
Purpureo bibit ore nectar. 
Book iii, Ode 3. 
I have never seen these lines explained as I under- 
stand them. They mean, I think, that the wraith, 
or genius of Augustus is already in heaven amongst 
the gods, whilst the other Augustus remains on 
earth. Homer puts Hercules in heaven, whilst 
his wraith is amongst the shadows of hell. It is 
said in Latin dictionaries and elsewhere that in 
Horace’s “ purpureo ore” and in Virgil’s “ pur- 
pureum mare” no particular colour is meant. But 
the sea is often purple in the south. Homer has 
mopdipeov. Lord Byron speaks of the 
purple of ocean. purple mouth is the mouth 
stained with nectar. Just so a modern mortal 
may have his mouth stained purple by drinking 
claret. No doubt in Virgil’s “ luamenque juvente 
purpureum,” and perhaps in Gray’s “ purple light 
of love,” no particular colour is meant. 
E. 


“Sicxer.” (See ix. 438.)—The spelling 
of sicker, in the sense of ‘‘ secure,” is discussed at 
the above reference under the heading ‘ Holborn,’ 
with which it has nothing todo. We are there 
told that any Scot would write ‘* I’ll mak siccar.” 
I protest against such dogmatic teaching ; because 
it is notorious (1) that Sir Walter Scott was a 
Scotchman ; and (2) that he wrote “ I make sicker,” 


as every one knows who bas ever read his Note K 
to ‘ The Lord of the Isles.’ 

The word is very interesting in its origin ; for it 
represents one of the three forms in which the Lat. 
securus appears in English. The form secure is 
mere Latin. The form sure, M.E. sur, seur, iz 
from the O.Fr. séur, in which the c is dro 
The third form, M.E. siker, is somewhat hardec te 


ex 

ie fact is, that the accentuation of the Lat. 
securus was frequently thrown back by the Ger 
manic races, who pronounced it sécurus; a pre- 
nunciation which is represented, for example, im 
‘ Hamlet,’ I. v. 61: “Upon my sécure hour thy 
uncle stole.” The word was borrowed by the Ges- 
manic races as early as the seventh century (see 
sicher in Kluge), and appears as A.-S. sicor, G. 
sicher, Du. zeker. The A.-S. sicor is used by King 
Alfred ; the M.E. siker, used in all dialects, is 
very common, and occurs in Chaucer at least 
eighteen times. The Old Friesic form is stker. 
The O. Low Ger. is sikor. Ido not object to ste 
car, if considered as a phonetic spelling ; but it is 
surely unusual. 

It is remarkable that another Scotchman, Jamie- 
son by name, enters the word under the condemned 
form sicker in his ‘Scottish Dictionary.’ His 
spellings are sicker (six examples); sikkir (ene 
example) ; sikkar (one example); scker (one ex- 
ample) ; but of siccar, none. 

Water W. Sxeat. 


I think Sir Hersert Maxwett is rather hard 
upon Cot. Pripgzavux for quoting the expression 
** make sicker”; and he would have done well te 
make sure of his ground before writing his criticism. 
He would scarcely then have said so positively, 
“Any Scot would write it, ‘I’ll mak siccar.’” 
Surely Sir Walter was a genuine Scot in more than 
name, yet he has, in ‘Tales of a Grandfather,’ 
ch. viii, “‘ Do you leave such a matter in doubt,” 
said Kirkpatrick ; ‘I will make sicker’—that is 
I will make certain.” Archbishop Hamilton, ix 
his ‘Catechism,’ 1552, in five times using the 
word, spells it four ways, sicker, sickir, stkkar, 
sykkar, Jamieson’s ‘ Dictionary’ has sicker, sikker, 
stkkir, sikkar, seker, but not siccar, which alone 
Sir Herpert MaxwE tt would tolerate. Mackay, 
in his ‘ Dictionary of Lowland Scotch, has sicker, 
siccar, and quotes Burns’s ‘ Death and Dr. Here- 
book’ :— 


Setting my staff, wi’ a’ my skill, 
To keep me sicker, 
We may therefore conclude that one is “no that 
far wrang ” in writing ‘‘ make sicker” for “‘ mak” 
siccar,” if he prefer it.” E. Ss. W. 


CoteripcE anp Sainte-Bevve.—Speaking of 
the unfairness of the critics of his day im their 
treatment of contemporary writers, Coleridge, im 
his ‘ Biographia Literaria,’ clinches his argument 
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in favour of a reformation in the mode of reviewing 
current literature by the following words :— 

“He who tells me that there are defects in a new 
work tells me nothing which I should not have taken for 
granted without his information. But he who points 
out and elucidates the beauties of an original work does 
indeed give me interesting information such as experi- 
ence would not have authenticated me in anticipating.’’* 

Although his countrymen, Charles Lamb and 
William Hazlitt, fulfilled Coleridge’s ideal with 
respect to bygone literature, it was left for one on 
the other side of the Channel to carry out his con- 
ception of just and fair criticism of contemporary 
writers. Many years after the publication of the 
‘ Biograpbia Literaria’ Sainte-Beuve gave to the 
world that wonderful series of critical studies, chiefly 
of French contemporary literature, “at intervals, 
collected and published in sets, under the titles 
‘Oritiques et Portraits Littéraires,’ ‘ Portraits 
Contemporains,’ ‘ Causeries du Lundi,’ and ‘ Nou- 
veaux Lundis.’”+ In his interesting biograpby of 
Sainte-Beuve (‘ Encyclopedia Britannica,’ vol. xxi, 
1886, p. 165), the late Mr. Matthew Arnold tells 
us that “the personality of an author had a 
peculiar importance for him [Sainte-Beuve]. The 
poetical side of his subject, however latent it 
might be, always attracted him, and he always 
sought to extricate it.” It was for the very want 
of this trait that Coleridge denounced the early 
Edinburgh reviewers. 

Apart from his individuality having so much to 
do with his just and bumane system of criticism, it 
would be interesting to know how far Sainte-Beuve 
was led in this direction by Coleridge. The former 
had n to win a name in criticism some years 
before Ooleridge’s death in 1834; but there is no 
mention in the biographies to which I have had 
access of any correspondence between them, nor 
a to a possible influence on the part of | 
Coleridge over Sainte-Beuve. 

CLARKE. 

118, Heath Street, Hampstead, N.W. 


Tae Grace Dartise Monvmest.—I think 
the following paragraph, taken from the Times of 
2 June, should find a place in ‘ N. & Q.’:— 


“ Mr. Henry Young writes from Blundelleands, under 
date May 30 :—‘ On a visit to Bamborough last week I 
went into the churchyard to look at the Grace Darling 
monument, and found it in a deplorable state. When 
erected it was surrounded with iron railings, but at pre- 
sent all the rails on the eouth side, and some of them on 
the west, are completely broken off, and the enclorure, 
being thus open, was in a filthy state with animal ex- 
creta. The stone canopy is completely gone and the 
ow ay which eupported it are bruken off. Half the 

lade of the oar, which lay lengthways with the figure, 
is destroyed, and the inside of the right arm is nearly so. 
Part of a fold of the garment is broken off, and the slab 


on. Biograpbia Literaria,’ 1816 (Bobn's reprint, 1876), 


is broken in places, The graceful recumbent figure, 
life size, sculptured by C. R. Smith, is, with the above 
exceptions, in fair preservation; but, unless attended to 
soon, it is doomed to destruction by weather and “ trip- 
pers.’ I found a piece of the before-mentioned iron rail 
on the monument—a very = instrument for chipping 
off pieces, and it bad probably been used therefor. 
It is ecarcely likely that the monument can be restored 
to ite original state, but a few pounds would suffice 
repair the railing, which would be a means of p i 
for some years further a worthy commemoration of a 
noble deed done by a modest and brave woman. Should 
any one in the neighbourhood start a fund for the pur- 
pose I should be glad to contribute to it,” ” 

On 12 Dec., 1884, a paragraph appeared in the 
Graphic, accompanied by an engraving of Grace 
Darling’s monument. It was then stated to be 
“much out of repair,” and if nothing has since 
been done it must be in a deplorable condition 
indeed. The Vicar of Bamborough (the Rey, 
A. O. Medd) then offered to receive donations for 
its restoration. Who designed the monument ; and 
was it erected by public subscription ? 

Joun T. Pace. 

5, Capel Terrace, Southend-on-Sea, 


Queries, 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


*Tae Two Peacocks or Bepront.’—Can any 
of your readers refer me to any account, in prose, 
of the origin of the legend which H has 
embodied in his well-known poem? It seems to 
have been current in the village at least since 
early in this century. ALFRED AINGER, 


Boak.—Could any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ kindly 
tell me anything as to the original etymology, loca- 
tion, and nationality of this surname and family ? 
I have also seen the name spelt Boake, Boke, and 
think, perhaps, that the surnames of Boyack and 
Boick are the same. I may say I can learn little 
or nothing of this family, either from public or 
private records. There are several people bearing 
the above names (with the exception of Boick) in 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, but none can 
give me much information anterior to a generation 
or two ago. One party tells me that Boake is a 
Datch name, and that the first settler in Ireland 
bore the name of Borche (pronounced Boak, and 
latterly spelt Boake). He fought for William III, 
and settled near Dublin anterior to the close of 
the seventeenth century. However, from searches 
io the Irish Diocesan Records, I find several 
families of Boaks resident in Bellee and Ballylaw, 
co. Tyrone, about the same time, and I fancy they 
had ancestors of the same name there before them. 


Pp. 
+ Saintebury’s ‘Short History of French Literature’ | 
2), p. 528. 


They were of repute, and called themselves 


| “gentlemen” in their wills ; but the families now 
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are quite extinct in the above county. In regard 
to the theory that the Boaks came from the Con- 
tinent, I find there is a river Boacq in Namur, a 
tributary of the Maas. 

From a search in most of the leading works 
(both ancient and modern) on arms, &c., I cannot 
see the name even mentioned, with the one excep- 
tion, viz., in the latest edition of ‘ Fairburn,’ which 

ives for Boak as their crest “ A beacon, fired ppr.” | 
f do not know how this has been ascertained, as, 
so far as I can find, there is no mention of the | 
family in any herald college or office in Great | 
Britain or Ireland. | 

There was anciently a barony of Bokeland, in 
Devonshire, and there are still various small pro- | 

rties in Galloway of the name of Beoch (see | 

r. Kerlie’s ‘Lands and their Owners in Gallo- | 
way’). Of course Bog, Boig, Bosg, and Bogue | 
are common names now in the three kingdoms. | 
Dickens makes remark as to the name of Boak in | 
America as a curious surname, and I believe some | 
of the descendants of the Tyrone Boaks now live | 
in America. 

From a search of the ‘ Acts of the Parliament of 
Scotland,’ I see on p. 822, vol. vi. part ii. (1648- 
1660), a Richard Boke, a commissioner for the 
shire of Elgin, mentioned. 

There was a family of the name of Boick in 
Edinburgh in the seventeenth century. Wm. 
Boick, merchant, Edinburgh, was made a burgess 
and guild brother of Edinburgh in December, 
1686; and his son William was, on 14 April, 1697, 
also made a burgess and guild brother of Edin- 
burgh (he was also one of Glasgow), “ be right of 
his Father.” William Boick, sen., is mentioned 
in the ‘ Acts of the Parliament of Scotland,’ in 
reference to the loss of a keg of butter consigned 
to him in Edinburgh from Campheer, Holland, by 
a Mr. Gordon there, then in charge of the exports 
from that port. William Boick, jun., married 
Anna, eldest daughter of William Cochrane, Esq., 


of Rochsoles, Lanarkshire, and their daughter (and 
coheires) Anna married, on 20 January, 1710, 
Thomas Gordon, jun., of Earlston. | 

I much doubt if Boak and Boick are the same, 
and shall be glad to hear what others think or | 
em as also in regard to my other queries on the 
subject. 

Please pardon the length of this, but I wish to 
lay before any one able to assist me all the points 
I have, as yet, ascertained, from’whatever source, 
as to the surnames of Boak and Boick. 


Earty Pepicrers.—Will any one 
inform me how I can get information to com- 
plete some old Belgian pedigrees of ancestors 
who lived before 1100? I have written to the| 
libraries at Brussels and Louvain, but although 


one instance I was recommended to apply to you, 
as I donow. When I read Collins’s ‘ or 
the ‘Medals of the Counts of Flanders’ I find 
a great many authorities referred to, such as 
Butkens, Calmet, Pertz, &c. 
Dominick Browne. 
Christchurck, New Zealand, 


Force or In Sitver Lativiry. 
—Can any of your learned contributors afford 
guidance on this point, or at least indicate any 
work in which the subject is dealt with? It is, of 
course, known to every student of language that 
the diminutives passed in great numbers into the 
Romance language, generally, it would appear, 
with a loss of the diminishing signification, as, ¢. 9., 
Fr. abeille, from Lat. apicula; but a point which 
grammars and linguistic works, so far as known to 
me, do not deal with is the time when this ignoring 
of the diminishing effect of the termination began. 
In short, how are we to determine in any given 
passage in a silver Latin author whether a dimi- 
nutive in form (whether noun or adjective) is also 
a diminutive in meaning? I take at random two 
instances from one of the best-known authors of 
the silver period, Juvenal. In Sat. x. 82 occur 
the words “ Magna est fornacula.” Is fornacula 
here merely synonymous with fornax; or is the 
whole expression an instance of satirical oxymoron, 
which would be quite in Juvenal’s style? Again, 
in the same satire (1. 355) occurs the diminutive 
adjective candiduli, which one commentary trans- 
lates “The holy sausages of your white little 
porker,” adding, “ The diminutives aid the effect.” 
If the diminishing force still cleaves to the ad- 
jective, the force of the word would rather be, 
perhaps, “whitish, fairly white,” and the scoff 
would take a different turn from that suggested 
by the commentator, and would refer to the difli- 
culty of obtaining a perfectly white victim (cf. 
“Cretatum bovem,” in |. 66, and Mayor's note 
thereon). But is candidulus diminutive in mean- 
ing at all ; or was it in Juvenal’s time simply equi- 
valent to candidus ? Lewis and Short’s ‘ Lexicon’ 
ignores the diminutive termination altogether, and 
explains “shining white,” which seems to be quite 
an unauthorized rendering. Pertinax. 


Oaver oF Councit. (See 8 S, ix. 436 )—What 
is an ‘* Order of Council,” and of what value? The 
order meant is doubtless that of the Queen’s Most 
Excellent Majesty in Council, for without the 
Queen’s Majesty the order would not be worth 
the paper it was written on. 

Joun Pakennam STILWELL. 

Hilfield. 

[The phrase an “ Order of Council” is unusual: the 
usual phrase is “ Order in Council.” Great numbers of 
statutes provide that things shall be done by Order in 
Council to be communicated to Parliament. Masses of 


they always reply to my letters, I am never told such orders made under statute are laid before Parlia- 
how or where to apply for what I want, except in| ment every session, An Order in Council is prepared at 
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the Council Office, and sent to the Queen by that office, 
to which it is returned, and by which it is issued. The 
same office prepares charters—such, for example, as those 
to new municipal corporations, When it is necessary for 
the Queen to hold a Council for any formal matters, the 
Mimister in attendance and one or two other Privy 
@ouncillors are pressed into the service. There is some- 
times a difficulty in forming such a Council when Her 
Majesty is at a great distance from London, and on one 
eceasion one of the great officials connected with Her 
Majesty was made a Privy Councillor to get over this 
difficulty—one of Her Majesty's sons, now dead, who was 
frequently in her neighbourhood, completing a Council 
ef respectable strength with the others who have been 
named. | 


Peryam Famity.—Will some correspondent of 
*N. & Q.’ kindly give me the names of the father 
and mother of Sir Edward Peryam (living about 
2550), whose daughter Emily, it is said, married 
Bdward Ryder, or De Rythre, of Carrington, 
Cheshire Wma. Jackson Picorr. 

Duadrum, co. Down. 


Wixpmitis.—Can any reader give me, through 
oor invaluable ‘N. & Q.,’ references in literature 
to windmills, their visionary and poetic effect in a 
landscape? Has anybody besides Don Quixote 
felt their influence ? 8. W. 


Games 1x want instances 
of games of any kind being played in churchyards, 
er dancing taking place there. I should also be 
glad if any one would refer me to any book giving 
an account of anything of the kind. I know what 
“The Book of Days,’ Brand, and Hone say. 

Frorence Peacock. 

Dunstan House, Kirton-in-Lindsey. 


Heratpic.—I should be deeply obliged if any 
of your readers could tell me whether there is any 
meaning or probable significance in the cross form- 
ing part of the following coat of arms (or why one 
branch of the family should bear it and not the 
other): Gules, on a chevron between three falcons 
argent, membered and belled or, a cross crosslet 
fitchée sable (Headley, Hedley, or Hetley). I 
should also be very grateful for any information 
whatever regarding this family. 

R. H. Heaprey. 

30, Wolverton Gardens, W. 


Sovrawett MSS.—Where are the Southwell 
MSS? They were sold, I believe, by Mr. Thorpe 
seme years ago, but I have not been able to find 
evt who bought them. RepMowp. 

Bel Marino House, Sandycove, co. Dublin, 


Tox Arms or Ex-Lisris or Eowarp Jenner, 
M.D.—Jenner, the discoverer of the virtue of 
vaccine influence as a preventive against the small- 
pox, must have had arms, as he was well connected, 
er at least an ex-libris, Any information upon 
this point will be gladly received, 

oun Letcutoy, F.S.A, 

@rmende, Regent's Park, 


Tae Nationat Dest.—At what date was the 
national debt of England about fifty-five — 


Netson’s Exma.”—In the ‘ Diction- 
ary of National Biography’ we are told, in the 
memoir of Lord Nelson, that he had two children 
by Lady Hamilton—Horatia and Emma, the latter 
born at the end of December, 1803, or beginning 
of January, 1804. What is the ground for the 
statement concerning an Emma? QUERIST. 


Bangs 1x Catcurra.—Will any reader kindly 
inform me where I shall find particulars of the 
founder of the banking house of Barber & Palmer, 
which flourished in Calcutta somewhere about the 
middle of last century? Was it founded by John 
Barber, of Metfield, Suffolk; and does the house 
<= exist ? 8. 

ew. 


Crviz War, 1645.—Are there any 
Bucks county troops engaged? I seek the name 
of Pontifex. A H. 


Attry.—The Rev. Peter Alley, Rector of 
Donoughmore, co. Wicklow, where he died 1763, 
aged one hundred and ten, is said to have been a 
descendant of Dr. William Alley, Bishop of 
Exeter (died 1570). Can any of your correspond- 
ents verify this statement? The Rev. Peter is 
also said to have had three wives and thirty-three 
children—“ sixteen by his first, and seventeen by 
his second wife.” I would be glad to have the 
names and parentage of these wives. 

Sicma Tav. 


Name or University.—The Archbishop of 
Canterbury, in an address this year, said :— 

“An account of life in an ancient university which 
has come down to us, informs us that the students of the 
first year used to call themselves by the proud title of 
céguorat, those of the second year were content with 
the more modest title of gsAocddor, while it was only 
the more stupid of the third year’s students who cared 
to claim any higher title than that of paOjjrat.” 

What university was this; and where does the 
story occur ? G. 


Epwarp Youne, taz Port.—By his marriage 
with Lady Elizabeth Lee the poet left one son, 
named Frederic, to whom the Prince of Wales was 
godfather. Frederic Young married, 10 October, 
1765, Miss Bell, of Wallington; and I should be 
glad to know— 

1. The Christian name of his wife, and any 
particulars of this family of Bell. 

2. Whether she left any issue of her marriage ; 
and, if so, whether the poet has any lineal male 
representative now living. 

3. By what authority did he use the arms, 
Lozengy a and vert, on a bend azure three 
griffins’ s erased of the first? E. W. D. 
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‘Tae New ro Discourse.’—Replying 
to a query under ‘ Fool’s Paradise’ (ante, p. 414), 
R. R. refers to this book as ‘‘said to have been 
compiled by Edward Phillips,” but the copies 
which I have seen are stated, on the title-pages, to 
be by “ W. W. Gent,” who there can be no doubt 
(from the internal evidence yielded by the book) 
was William Winstanley, of Saffron Walden. The 
first edition appears to have been published in 
1669, another in 1680, the third in 1684. 
Lowndes gives dates which do not agree with my 
notes or with your correspondent’s date of the 
second edition. That the work was popular is 
evident from the number of editions which 
appeared; the ninth, much abbreviated, was issued 
in 1733, with quaint woodcut frontispiece. The 
question and answer as to the schism of the 
Adamites ¥o~™ on p. 93 of the 1684 edition. 
Will R. R. kindly state whether W. W. appears 
‘as author on the title-page of the edition of 1672. 
If any readers will give dates of other editions 
I mentioned, the information will 

of service for local bibliographical pu’ 

I, Cour. 


Loughton. 


Curvese Cottectioy at Hype Pargx Corner. 
—Can any of your readers tell me what became of 
the Chinese collection of curios of which W. B. 


Langdon was curator in 1843? I havea catalogue | proo 


which claims to be the twenty-fourth English 
edition. Probably some readers of ‘N. & Q.’ 
have personal recollections of a visit to this 
show, which must have been highly entertaining 
at a time when Chinese curiosities were far less 
common than they have been during the last half 
century. W. Roserts. 
86, Grosvenor Road, S,W, 


Marriev.’—What is known about 
this anonymous “continuation” of ‘ Nicholas 
Nickleby’? Was G.W. M. Reynolds the author? 

Epwarp H. Marssatt, M.A. 

Hastings. 


Currovus Tenors or Lanps.—In Bell’s Weekly 
Messenger, 4 Oct., 1824, is the following (without 
heading) :— 

“Some lands are said to be held at Broughton, near 
Brigg, in Lincolnshire, by the following tenure. Every 

, on Palm Sunday, a person from Broughton comes 
to the church-porch at Caistor, having a green silk 
purse containing two shillings and a silver lash tied at 
the end of a cart-whip, which he cracks three times in 
the porch, and continues there till the second lesson 
begins, when he goes into the church, and cracks it three 
times over the clergyman’s head, and kneeling before 
him during the reading of the lesson, he presents the 
minister with the purse, and then goes into the choir, 
and continues there during the rest of the service.” 


Can any of your readers explain the probable 
the custom, and state whether it 
exists 


Beplies, 


SAMUEL PEPYS. 
(8 S. ix. 307.) 
. The words referred to would seem to be the 
ines— 
Beauty, retire! Thou dost my pity move ! 
Believe my pity, and then trust my love ! 

addressed by Solyman to Roxolana, in the fourth 
act of D’Avenant’s ‘ Siege of Rhodes’ (second part). 
The query concerning the music raises an interest- 
ing point, which can only be finally settled by 
— to the manuscript in the Pepysian 

ibrary. 

According to the edition of D’Avenant’s works 
by Maidment and Logan the music of the ‘ Si 
of Rhodes’ is lost to us. Perhaps it existed oe 
in MS., and was destroyed in the Great Fire. 
There are, however, evidences that the second part 
was not so elaborately musical as the first had been. 
The direction, “The entry is prepared by instru- 
mental music,” printed at the opening of each act 
in the first part, is omitted throughout in the 
second. Nor are the “‘set” songs so apparent. 
The first part was acted at Rutland House in 1656. 
D’Avenant, in his preface, states that it is to be 
“sung in recitative,” but Burney says there is no 
f that such was actually the case, There are 
five “entries,” and the music was provided by five 
composers—Henry Lawes, Matthew Locke, Henry 
Cooke, Charles Coleman, and George Hudson. It 
is almost safe to assert that the first three were 
responsible for the music to the second part. 

According to the ‘ Cheque- Book,’ Lawes was 
“Olerke of the Checke” in the Chapel Royal in 
1661. He enjoyed a great reputation, but his 
compositions are far from confirming the eul 
of Milton and Waller. Matthew Locke, whose fine 
* Macbeth ’ music has since been the subject of con- 
siderable discussion, was immeasurably superior to 
either Lawes or He for the 
procession on 22 April, 1661, and was “ Composer 
to His Majesty.” Locke was not popular, and his 
scurrilous controversy with Salmon sufficiently 
attests the bitterness of his nature. Dealing with 
music in 1660-1, the claims of Capt. Henry Cooke 
are, perbaps, the strongest. 
Like D'Avenant, Cooke fought for Charles I., 
and his bravery earned him the commission of 
captain in 1642. He acted the _ of Solyman 
in the first performances of the ‘Siege of Rhodes.’ 
At the Restoration he was made master of the boys 
in the Chapel Royal, and the excellence of some of 
his pupils (Purcell and Pelham Humphreys, for 
instance) bears witness to his abilities as a choir- 
master. He composed part of the music for the 
coronation of Charles II., and probably sang in the 
anthem on that occasion, for he d a very 


fine voice. Antony Wood says that he died of 
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mortification when Pelham Humphreys supplanted 
him in public favour. 

The claims of Cooke toa large share of the music 
in the second part of the ‘ Siege’ might be grounded 
on more than one reason. He was a personal 
friend of D’Avenant’s, to whom the similarity in 
their fortunes perhaps commended him. Pepys 
speaks of him several times. On one occasion 

ke boasted of 

“how he directed Sir W. Davenant in the breaking 
of his verses into such and such lengths, according as 
would be fit for music, and how he used to swear at 
Davevant, and command him that way, when Davenant 
would be angry and find faultwith this or that note; 
rN = coxcomb he is, though he sings and composes so 
well. 

From other allusions it is evident that the diarist, 
though shrewd enough to see his moral deficiencies, 
had a high opinion of Cooke’s talents. The very 
inclusion of “‘ too many Cook(e)’s” in the second 
he of the ‘Siege’ may have contributed to the 
failure of the production. 

Pepys heard it in July, 1661, after waiting “a 
very great while for the King and the Queen of 
Bohemia.” He says it “is indeed very fine and 
magnificent and well acted.” It seems to have 
failed, notwithstanding, and it was not till the two 
parts were combined at Lincoln’s Inn that it met 
with success. On this occasion Betterton played 
the part of Solyman. Whether he sang the song 
“ Beauty, retire !” is, I should think, doubtful. 

If the manuscript is indeed in the Pepysian 
Library, it would be interesting to know who were 
responsible for the music of what Dryden calls the 
first English Grorce ManrsHatt. 

Sefton Park, Liverpool. 


Oor Lavy or Harz (8" §. ix. 8, 138, 253).— 
The mention of cursing wells recalls Charles Kiogs- 
ley’s juvenile verses (@t. 16), quoted by R. Cowley 
Powles (‘Charles Kingsley: his Letters and 
Memories of his Life, edited by his wife,” third 
edition, London, 1877, vol. i. p. 28), in which the 
poet seems to refer to some dark practices in con- 
nexion with Trehill Well :— 

Above the well a little nook 
Once held, as rustics tell, 
All garland-decked, an image of 
The Lady of the Well. 
They tell of tales of mystery, 
Of darkling deeds of woe, 
But no! such doings might not brook 
The holy streamlet’s flow. 
O tell me not of bitter thoughts, 
Of melancholy dreams, 
By that fair fount whose sunny wall 
Basks in the Western beams. 
In this country legends of vindictive rites, similar 
to those practised at Our Lady of Hate, are 
occasionally met with. Evil-minded and ignorant 
persons are said to have sometimes offered tapers 


at three shrines simultaneously for the repose of 


the soul of some living enemy, or, in like spirit, to 
have caused an inverted taper to be dedicated in 
the name of some foe at what are called the “ roya} 
gates” in thechurch. It is superfluous to add that 
nothing of the kind is, or ever was, tolerated by the 
ecclesiastical authorities. 

Sir D. Mackenzie Wallace, in his ‘ Russia,” 
vol. i. chap. iv., mentions the case of a peasant 
who prepares to rob a young attaché of the Austrian 
Embassy in St. Petersburg, and ultimately kills 
his victim, but who, before going to the house, 
enters a church and commends his undertaki 
to the protection of the saints! As Sir Donal 
truly remarks, primitive mankind is everywhere 
and always disposed to regard religion as simply 
a mass of mysterious rites, which have a secret 
magical power. H. E. Moreay. 

St. Petersburg. 


Manisa (8 §. viii. 305, 456 ; ix. 217, 293).— 
Mr. Cuotmetey’s homily at the last reference is 
inaccurate in its statement with reference to my- 
self. I never said that marsh might be employed 
as an adjective, but I referred to its “adjectival 
use” in such expressions as marsh-field, marsh- 
marigold, &c.—an opinion which, pace Mr. CHOLME- 
LEY, I still retain. Others have gone further, and 
have defined marsh so used as an adjective. An- 
nandale’s ‘Imperial Dictionary’ has: ‘‘ Marsh, 
adj. Pertaining to wet, swampy, or boggy places : 
a term applied to various plants which grow in 
marshy places ; as, marsh-mallow, marsh-marigold.” 
Chambers’s ‘Etymological Dictionary’ has, sub 
“ Marsh,” “adj., pertaining to wet or boggy places.” 
In Britten and Holland’s excellent ‘ Dictionary of 
English Plant-names’ (E.D.S.), it is stated that 
“marsh is applied as a qualifying adjective to 
a great many plant-names ” (p. 325). 

Now I am perfectly aware that marsh cannot be 
used as a full adjective, unless it can be used both 
attributively and predicatively, and I do not think 
we ever use it in the latter way. But do we so 
employ, or have we so employed, marish ? Perhaps 
Mr. Lyn will quote some passage in which the 
word is so used. I cannot at present call to mind 
any. Bacon, in bis Essay 33, ‘ Of Plantations,’ hav 
“in marish and unwholesome grounds,” but marsh 
would make just as good sense. Would Bacon 
have written, or did he ever write, “the ground is 
marish” ? F. Brnxsecx Terry. 


Sr. Emmanvet ix. 388).—To such as are 
acquainted with the Gospel narrative it is obvious 
that “‘ St. Emmanuel” (like “St. Saviour”) is the 
name of him whose incarnation is commemorated 
on 25 March. The ‘‘St.” is strictly adverbial 
rather than titular, As an English dedication 
Emmanuel seems to be somewhat recent, and is 
not mentioned in ‘The Oalendar of the Anglican 
Church’ (Parker, 1851). Oburches so named are 
mostly of “low church” origin, and their founders 
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wished to avoid any reference to “ saints” properly 
so called. Emmanuel College was the home of the 
Oambridge Puritans. It became a favourite name ; 
as Sir Thomas Browne remarked in 1646, ‘‘ many 
since have not refused the Christian name of Em- 
manuel” (‘ Pseud. Epid.,’ vii. 16). 
Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 
Hastings. 


Parson oF A or a 
ix. 68, 158, 436).—At the last reference a corre- 
spondent mentions a parish in Somerset with a 

carage and a sinecure rectory. A still more 
curious case is the parish of Settrington, in 
Yorkshire, where there was a vicarage, and a 
rectory, apparently a sinecure. In 1249 the 
rector petitioned Archbishop Walter de Gray to 
allow him to hold the vicarage as well. The 
archbishop consolidated the two, permitting the 
rector to hold the vicarage, on condition that he 
should cause the church to be served by a chap- 
lain and minister who shall supply the defects of 
his imbecility and absence, how that the rector, 
by himself or another, shal] once a year visit the 
parish, and out of his goods give charitable relief 
to the poor parishioners, which if he shall not do, 
the archbishop reserves to himself and his suc- 
cessors the right of revoking the consolidation of 
the vicarage with the rectory. The explanation of 
this curious state of things lies, I think, in the 
fact that in the time when the Domesday Survey 
was made the church, the manor house, and the 
bulk of the population were in Buckton, an 
adjoining manor, but soon after the Conquest the 
Norman lord of both manors consolidated them 
and built a new manor house and a new church 
in Settrington. Buckton now contains two or 
three farmhouses, one on the site of the old 
manor house, and there are foundations which 
mark the site of the old church and several 
cottages. Buckton is now unknown as a parish 
or a manor, being merged in Settrington. Buckton 
seems to have been the original pre-Norman 
rectory, the vicarage being that of the new 
church built in Settrington by the Norman 
lords close to their new manor house. The sine- 
cure rector of Buckton, having lost his church 
and all but a few of his parishioners, petitions 
that he may also hold the adjoining vicarage of 
the place to which the squire and most of the 
population had migrated, and where he built him- 
self a new glebe house. Isaac TaYLor. 

Settrington. 


‘Taz Giaour’ (8 ix. 386, 418).—Pror. 
Sxezart, like Balaam, blesses where he intends to 
curse. My authorities are the Turkish grammars, 
corroborated by what I have gleaned from the 
few natives I have met and such dictionaries as 
that very work of Zenker which Pror. Sxeat 
quotes against me, but which is really on my side. 


I refer to the introductory remarks, where Zenker 
distinctly states that the Turkish @ is dur, and 
also to the body of the work, where the word in 
~— is traced through three successive Turkish 
orms :— 

1. Gawer (Zenker’s spelling) is a 
obsolete, but it explains the oldest 
Gawar, Gower, in Elizabethan travels. 

2. Gjaur, Gjawr (again Zenker), with the G 
(dur), is the present polite pronunciation, and 
identical with my own, English renderings are 
Giaour and Ghiaour. 

3. Jawr (quoted by Pror. Sxear) is not, as he 
apparently imagines, intended to commence with 
the English letter j, but with the German sound 
of that letter, which is, of course, the English y, 
therefore our equivalent would be Yower, rhyming 
with bower or power. This pronunciation of 
Giaour I admit, but did not think it necessary to 
mention it in my former letter. It arises simply 
from the dropping of the initial hard @, 

In passing I may be permitted to ask why 
Pror. SkeaT repeats that nonsense about Giaour 
being an Italian spelling, which I disposed of in 
my first communication. The combination aouw 
can only be used for the English ow in such 
languages as French or Greek, where the u has an 
abnormal pronunciation and the normal sound of 
that vowel is represented by ou. In Italian, where 
the u is normal, the spelling used for the English 
ow would be au. This is a matter of elementary 
phonetics, which Pror. SkzatT must once have 
known, but has presumably ‘‘ disremembered.” 
The only portion of his polemic which I have not 
dispored of is the spelling Djour used by Dr. 
Clarke, and I frankly confess that I have left this 
to the last because I know nothing of that gentle- 
man or his writings. If I err, I am content to err 
with Zenker, and I fancy it will hardly be claimed 
for Dr. Clarke that he is, like the Holy Roman 
Emperor, *‘ super grammaticam.” 

Jas. Pratt, Jan. 

The G of Hebrew Gebel becomes J in the 
Arabic Jebel, both meaning some forms of a hill. 
As to Giaour, it is connected with the Hebrew gar, 
a stranger, proselyte, exactly what we call a 
“ heathen ” or unbeliever, and identical with the 
Hebrew gur or gor, to sojourn—practically, any 
nomade. A. H. 

Your correspondent Mr. Jas. Pratt, Jun., is 
quite correct in his remarks on the pronunciation 
of this word. The Turks have a habit of slarri 
over consonants, and even vowels, as in the case 
Muhammad, which they pronounce Mehmed. The 
Arabic kafir becomes gawir, with a hard g, while 
beg, which the Turks of Central Asia pronounce 
correctly, becomes bey in the mouth of an Osmanli. 
I have often heard the common title of dgha pro- 
nounced as if written dwa, 
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I am sorry to be at variance in this matter with 
Zenker, who is in error in calling kafir a Turkish 
word. It is pure Arabic, though borrowed by 
Torks, Persians, and other Mohammedan races. 
My authority, like that of Mr. Prarr, is my own 
ears. It is possible that in some districts the word 
may be pronounced jawr, but it is not the ordinary 
Tarkish pronunciation. W. F. Prieavx. 


Heratpic (8 §, ix. 327).—Gu., a chev. betw. 
three fleurs-de-lis arg., is ascribed by Papworth to 
the name Engs, and as having been incorrectly 

iven in Glover’s ‘Ordinary,’ and copied into 
ks of reference and probably used as actual 

coats. Several families this coat with the 

tinctures varied. A. 


Gu., a chev. betw. three fleurs-de-lis ar., for 
Broun, is the second and third quarters of the 
arms of Brown-Morison (now Broun-Morison), of 
Finderlie, co. Kinross, and Maurie and West 
Errol, co. Perth. Glover’s ‘ Ordinary of Arms,’ in 
Edmondson’s ‘ Heraldry,’ gives the name of Engs, 
but no place or county. Joun Rabc.irre. 

Furlane, Greenfield, via Oldham. 


Gules, a chevron between three fleurs-de-lis 
argent, This is, or was, the coat of a family 
named Engs. It is given both in Burke and 
Papworth. No county is indicated. It does not 
appear either in Marshall or Bridger. I do not 
find the name in any directory. 

8. Janes A. Satter. 


Basingfield, Basingstoke. 


“Gazette” (8 §. ix. 347).—According to the 
following extract from ‘ Historical Essays upon 
Paris,’ translated from the French of M. de Saint- 
foix (3 vols. 12mo. Lond., 1767), vol. ii. p. 218, it 
would appear that neither Carlyle nor Dr. Brewer 
was quite right as to the origin of this word :— 

“ Theophrastus Renaudot, a physician of Paris, picked 
up news from all quarters to amuse his Patients ; he pre- 
eently became more in request than any of his brethren; 
but as a whole City is not ill, or at least don’t imagine 
itself to be so, he begun to reflect at the end of some 

ars, that he might gain a more iderable i 

y giving & paper every week, containing the news of 
different Countries. A permission was necessary; he 
obtained it with an exclusive privilege, in 1632. Such 
papers bad been in use for a considerable time at Venice, 
and were called Gazettes, because a small piece of money, 
called Gazetia, was paid for the reading of them: This 
is the origin of our Gazette and its name.” 
Barclay’s ‘ Dictionary,’ ed. Medburst (? 1837), 

ves 

“ Gazelle, s. (of gazetta, a Venetian halfpenny, the 
price of the newspaper published at Venice) a paper of 
news, containing mostly foreign articles, and published 
by authority.” 

W. 2. & V. 


The two accounts of the origin of this word are 
, not irreconcilable. Isaac D’Israeli “ On Origin of 
Newspapers,” in his ‘Curiosities of Literature,’ 


may afford some aid. Affirming that we are in- 
debted to the Italians for the idea of newspapers, 
he says :— 

‘* The title of their gazettas was perhaps derived from 
gazzera, ® magpie or chatterer ; or more probably from 
a farthing coin, peculiar to the city of Venice, called 
gazetta, which was the common price of the newspapers. 
Another etymologist is for deriving it from the Latin 
gaza, which would colloquially lengthen into gazetta, and 
signify a little treasury of news. The Spanish derive 
it from the Latin gaza, and likewise their gazatero and 
our gazetteer for a writer of the gazette, and, what is 
peculiar to themselves, gasetista, for a lover of the 
gazette,” 

F. Jarratt. 


For the origin of this word, with many quota- 
tions of its early use, see ‘N. & Q.,’ 3° S. i. 365; 
4" §. iv. 191, 256, 468, 569 ; v. 263. 

Everarp Home Cotemay. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Porm Wantep (8 S. ix. 447).—This is 
by Sir Henry Yule, and is entitled ‘The Birken- 
head.’ It will be found in ‘ Lyra Heroica’ (1892, 
p. 262), and was apparently — published 
in the Edinburgh Courant in 1852. I can sup 
H. R.N. 

A poem on the loss of the Birkenhead was 
written by Sir F. H. Doyle. Consult ‘N. & Q..’ 
7® §, vi. 108, 194; xii. 280, 334; to which add 
Smiles, ‘Self Help,’ 1860, p. 351. w. ©. B. 


Corowation Service S, ix. 446).—*The 
Ceremonies to be observed at the Royal Corona- 
tion of Her most Sacred Majesty Queen Victoria 
in the Abbey Church of Westminster on Thursday, 
the twenty-eighth day of June, mpcccxxXXvitI,’ 
were printed in rich black ink on white satin, in 
sixteen pages, large folio, by Samuel Bentley. 

After the ceremony a quarto volume of 20 pp., 
printed in blue ink upon white satin by Clarke, 
was also issued, and, in addition to the particulars 
of the service, gives the names of those who were 
present, in their ‘‘robes of estate,” and in the 


. | order of precedence, 


In the above volumes will be found the marshal- 
ling of the State Procession to the Abbey—The 
Reception there—The Princesses of the Blood 
Royal—The Regalia (including St. Edward’s staff) 
—The Princes of the Blood Royal—The - 
ment of the Queen’s Eatourage—The Recognition 
—The First Offering (of an altar cloth and ingot)— 
The Litany—The Communion Service—Sermon 
(by the Bishop of London)—The Coronation Oath 
—The Anointing—The Presentation of the Spurs 
—The Sword of State (the other swords were the 
pointed Sword of Temporal Justice, the pointed 
Sword of Spiritual Justice, and the Ourtana or 
Sword of Mercy)—The Offering of the Sword 


(which was ‘‘ redeemed for One Hundred Shillings 
by Viscount Melbourne”)—The Investing with 
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the Mantle, or Dalmatic Robe, and the Orb—with 

the Ring, of Ruby—with the Sceptres (one with the 

Cross and one with the Dove)—The Crowning 

by the Archbishop of Canterbury, with St. Edward’s 


“when the le with loud and repeated shouts will 
ery ‘God save the Queen!’ and immediately the Peers 
and Peeresses present will put on their Coronets; the 
Bishops their Caps; and the Kings of Arms their 
Crowns; the trumpets sounding; the drums beating ; 
the Tower and Park Guns firing by Signal,” 

—The Exhortation—and Anthem—The Delivery 
of the Bible—The Benediction and Te Deum—The 
Inthronization—The Homage in order of prece- 
denceand creation—The Anthem meanwhile—“The 
Treasurer of Her Majesty’s Household will throw 
about the Medals of the Coronation”—The Holy 
Sacrament—The Second Offering (a puree of gold) 
—Anthem, and the Blessing— rocession of 
Departure. R. B. 

Upton. 


It is a little difficult to answer the question of 
an O.p Svusscriser ; but the difficulty does not 
arise from lack of matter, but rather from some 
uncertainty as to the exact intention of the querist. 

If he desires information as to the ancient forms 
of the Coronation Service, he can hardly do better 
than turn to Mr. Maskell’s ‘Monumenta Ritualia 
Ecclesize Anglican’ (second edition, vol. ii.). 
Here he will find an excellent dissertation upon 
the Coronation Office (pp. iii-Ixxiv), and the 
ancient office itself (pp. 3-62), followed by a very 
important appendix, containing the order of the 
Coronation of Her Majesty Queen Victoria, and 
the order of the Coronation of Her Majesty Queen 
Adelaide as Queen-Consort. 

Should he wish for still further information, I 
will venture to direct him to a very interesting 
volume, edited for the Henry Bradshaw Society by 
the Rev. Christopher Wordsworth, ‘The Manner 
of the Coronation of King Charles the First of 
England at Westminster, 2 February, 1626.’ Here 
is a rich fund of information on the subject of the 
Coronation Office, with copious and really valu- 
able notes. The title-page gives little idea of the 
actual extent of the volume. 

If, however, an SusscriBer only desires 
to meet with the most recent form of the office, 
copies of the order used at the Coronation of Her 
Most Gracious Majesty the Queen are of by no 
means rare occurrence. W. Sparrow Simpson. 


[Many other replies are acknowledged.] 


Hawpew’s “‘ Harmonious Biacksmira” (8 
8. ix. 203, 230, 311, 354, 456).—I am glad to 
have an ally in Mrz. and 
have only to add the fact that Wagenseil was 
born in Vienna on 15 January, ‘1715. Handel 
was at that date resident in London, teaching the 

t 


young princesses the harpsichord. It was 


them he composed the music known as the ‘Suites 
des Piéces’; these pieces were engraved and pub- 
lished in November, 1720. 

W. H. Oomurnes. 


Partrior (8 §, viii. 367, 517).—Pror. Sxear 
states that he has shown, in his ‘ Etymological 
Dictionary,’ that this word occurs in Minsheu’s 
‘ Dictionary,’ ed. 1627. This edition is not men- 
tioned in Mr. H. B. Wheatley’s ‘Chronological 
Notices of the Dictionaries of the English Lan- 
guage,’ Philological Society’s Transactions, 1865. 
The second edition, he says, was printed 22 July, 
1625, and was published in 1626. My copy, 1617, 
has: ‘* A patriot or countryman. G. Patridte.” 

Milton uses the word in his ‘ Answer to Eikon 
Basilike,’ 4 :— 

“The people, therefore, lest their worthiest and most 
faithful patriots, who had exposed themeelves for the 
public, and whom they now saw left naked, should want 
aid, or be deserted in the midst of these dangers, came 
in multitudes, tho’ unarmed, to witness their fidelity and 
readiness in case of any violence offered to the parlia- 
ment,” 

F. C. Brrxpeck Terry. 


Ovr Seven Senses (8 ix. 328).—May not 
the origin of this expression be traced to Eccle- 
siasticus xvii. 5 /—wherein it is written, — 

“ They received the use of the five operations of the 
Lord, and in the sixth place He imparted them under- 
standing, and in the seventh, speech, an interpreter of 
the cogitations thereof.” 

EverarD Home Cotemay. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


** AppereD” (8" §, ix. 305).—I own that I do 
not share in the objection of Ayzanr to this word. 
It seems to me unobjectionable, especially if 
honoured with inverted commas. How does it 
differ in principle from “ churched” or “ walled ”? 

E. Watrorp. 

Ventnor. 


Ben Jonson AND THE TRIBUTARIES OF THE 
Trent (8 §, ix. 285).—In Drayton’s ‘ Poly- 
Olbion’ (song xxvi. ll. 31-36) :— 

Nor barren am I of brooks, for that I still retain 
Two neat and dainty rills, the little Snyte, and Deane, 
That from the lovely oulda, their beautious parent sprong 
From the Lecestrian fields, come on with me along, 
Till both within one bank, they on my North are meint, 
And where I end, they fall, at Newarck, into Trent. 

J. Porrer Briscor. 

Public Library, Nottingham. 


Satrer’s Picrure or THE WaTERLOo 
(8 8, ix. 366, 416).—It is possible that Sir Edward 
Graham Moon, Bart. (son of Alderman Sir Francis 
Moon, the publisher of the engraving from Salter’s 
picture), Fetcham Rectory, near Leatherhead, may 
be able to give some information as to the where- 
abouts of the engraved picture. There is a portrait 


for | of Alderman Moon in the left-hand corner of the 
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picture of the Waterloo banquet, although it does 
not appear he was present at the battle of Waterloo 
any more than George IV. was, although the latter 
liked to boast that he was present, according to 
the well-known story. 

It appears from an entry in Haydon’s diary 
that he obtained the loan of the cloak the Duke 
of Wellington wore at Waterloo from the Duke’s 
steward, and the Duke was very much incensed 
at bis doing so without first obtaining his consent. 
Haydon writes (‘Memoirs of R. B. Haydon,’ edited 
by Tom Taylor, iii. 7): “Mugford, the Duke’s 
steward, told me the Duke had given him the 
cloak, and God only knows where the bat was.” 
On 9 February, 1835, Haydon records, “ The Duke 
(there was but one duke in those days) lent me 
his hat, belt, and cloak.” This was for Haydon’s 
picture of the Duke musing on the field of Waterloo, 
concerning which there was a curious correspond- 
ence between the Duke and the painter, and 
on 18 June, 1846 (only four days before his death), 
Haydon wrote in his diary, “I have the Duke’s 
boots and hat.” It is not improbable that Mr. 
Newton, Haydon’s indulgent landlord, had most of 
Haydon’s studio and household effecte. 

Jxo. Hess. 


“A Green Bac Maker” S. ix. 468).— 
See a full explanation in ‘N. & Q.,’ 2°¢S. xi. 150; 
6" 8. iv. 71. After the trial of Queen Caroline, 
1820, the phrase “‘Green Bag” became common, 
and frequently occurs in contemporary ephemeral 
literature :— 

“The Queen Triumphant ; or, the Glorious Triumph 
of Truth and Innocence over Falsehood and Corruption ! ! 
with an observation or two on the Dying Groans and 
Expiring Agony of the Green Bag...... a sermon preached 
at Ebenezer Chapel, Dagger-lane, Hull,...... November 
26th, 1820, Dedicated to Her Majesty, by Samuel Lane.” 


w. C. B. 


Obviously this expression must have been a 
Whig term of opprobrium, arising from the noto- 
rious “Green-Bag” affair, so well known in relation 
to the trial of Queen Caroline. The Green Bag 
was — by Lord Sidmouth in February, 1817. 
See Haydn’s ‘ Dates.’ 

Epwarp H. Marsnaut, M.A. 

Hastings. 


“To paY IN MoNKEY’s corn” S. ix. 429).— 
Under the beading of ‘‘ Monkey’s Money,” Dr. 
Brewer, in his ‘ Dictionary of Phrase and Fable,’ 
1894, explains this old saying as meaning to pay 
**in goods, in personal work, in mumbling and 
grimace.’ It appears, however, from the follow- 
ing, in ‘ Historical Essays upon Paris,’ translated 
from the French of M. de Saintfoix, 1767, vol. i. 
P. 272, to bear a somewhat different interpreta- 

on :— 

“In a Tariff of St. Lewis for regulating the duties 
ae the different articles brought into Paris by the gate 

the Little Chatelet, it is ordained, That whoever 


fetches a monkey into the City for sale, shall pay four 
deniers; but if the monkey belongs toa Merry-Andrew, 
the Merry-Andrew shall be exempted from paying the 
duty as well upon the eaid monkey as on every thing 
else he earries along with him, by causing his monkey to 
play and dance before the Collector. Hence is derived 
the Proverb, ‘To pay in monkey's coin,’ i, ¢., to laugh at 
aman instead of paying him, By another article it is 
specified, That Jugglers shall likewise be exempt from 
all imports, provided they sing a couplet of a song before 
the Toll-gatherer.” 

The ‘Slang Dictionary,’ 1874, explains “ Mon- 
key’s Allowance” as “to get blows instead of 
alms, more kicks than halfpence.” Dr. Brewer, in 
his work as above, also gives a similar explanation 
of the same, but rather more fully. The two 
sayings do not appear to be synonymous. 


The origin and meaning of this proverb will be 
found explained under “ Monkey's Money ” in Dr. 
Brewer's ‘ Dictionary of Phrase and Fable.’ 

OC. P. Hare. 


**No Quarrer” §. ix. 228, 278).—The 
‘Encyclopedic Dictionary,’ under ‘‘ Quarter,” has 
the following :— 

“ To show rler, to nt quarter, to kee rler : 
In war, to the life of 
generally, not to push one’s advantage to an extreme ; to 
be merciful, kind, or forgiving. The origin of the term 
is disputed ; by some it is referred to an agreement said 
to bave been anciently made between the Dutch and 
the Spaniards, that the ransom of a soldier should be the 


quarter of bis pay.” 
Cuas. Jas. Fier. 
49, Edith Road, West Kensington, W. 


Sriper ix. 7, 195, 256, 437). 
—I remember reading when a boy this tale of a 
spider. Robert Bruce was hiding in a cave after 
having suffered a succession of defeats. He was much 
cast down, when one of his friends drew his atten- 
tion to a spider, which, wishing to climb on higb, 
spun and threw out in succession many threads 
(I think eleven), all of which failed, either because 
they came short or were carried away by draughts ; 
but at last he succeeded and attained his object. 
The hero was encouraged by the example; be 
roused himself to renewed activity, and again 
attacked his enemies, whom he totally overthrew. 
The is the tale of a spider as I remember . 

Boston, Lincolnshire. 

The story of a fugitive taking refuge in a cave 
from his pursuers, and of a spider shooting out its 
threads across the mouth of the cave, which being 
observed by the pursuers, they passed on, concluding 
that no one could have entered the cave without 
breaking the threads, is told by the late Dr. Neale 
as a true of an incident in the Dioclesian 
persecution. is incident, then, is the original 
of all those ascribed to various persons in after 
timer. The spider incident told by Sir W. Scott 


ia 
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of Robert the Bruce was not a case of concealment 
from pursuers, but of determining him to make 
another effort to free his country from the English 
yoke. E. 


Will you permit me to remark that, according to 
information on the subject in Simon Ockley’s ‘ His- 
tory of the Saracens,’ the legend of the spider 
having spun its web over the mouth of the cave 
during the three days Mohammed hid himself 
therein is apparently as baseless as the alleged 
similar miracle in the life of David. The following 

uotation may be interesting to Str Hersert 

AXWELL, viz.: “ Others say this was an artful 
contrivance of a pigeon’s nest and a spider's web, so 
placed by the fugitives as to induce the supposition 
that the cave was empty ” (Green’s ‘ Mohammed’). 
Vide ‘The History of the Saracens,’ p. 31 of the 
sixth edition, published by Henry G. Bohn, Lon- 
don, 1857, Hewry Geratp Hore. 

Clapham, 8. W. 


House or Previre §. viii. 408).—Perha 
©. W. P. O. may find some traces of his subject in 
“‘ Tettoni and Saladini : Dizionario Araldico, 1841, 
Lodi, Milano,” or by inquiring of the Director of 
the Bibliotheca Communale, Paiermo. 

In the work above mentioned, under the heading 
“ Previde,” are mentioned five branches of a family, 
originally belonging to Pavia and of the Guelfic 
faction. Describing the blazon of the branch 
Previde-Massara, the authors state, “Il superiore 
d’oro, carico di un aquila nera, coronata d’oro: 
che é lo stemma della Casa Previde.” The name 
occurs at Prato, near Florence, spelt with ¢, 
and I believe in Palermo are living representatives 
of the family referred to. 

Sr. 

“Lock Money ” (8 §. viii. 348, 470 ; ix. 17, 
90).—This subject has ved very interesting. 
Although I had occasionally heard of this so-called 
“luck money,” a notion that the custom was so 
common had never before presented itself to me. 


Not the least interesting matter touched upon by | seq 


previous correspondents in their contributions is 
that with reference to the spitting ‘‘ for lack.” I 
must confess to an old acquaintance with this super- 
stition. Well do I remember how in boyish days 
& fortunate find was subjected to this sort of 
christening, if the thing found was a species of 
current coin. But not only in this, but in other 
respects, the superstition obtained. Mr. E- 
WworTHY's interesting note touches on one when 
he describes the act of the beggar to whom he 
had given acoin. Butsuch exhibitions of credulity 
are not infrequently observed in our own land. 
In London, for instance, one may see the observance, 
if I may so speak, of the act amoung the class who 
cannot, or will not, work. I have in mind several 
instances of which I have myself been a witness ; 


the mere act of spitting, the other part of the 
performance I cannot vouch for. You may observe 
the practice, too, among that class whose means of 
subsistence depend on the performance of any odd 
work they can obtain about the streets ; and generally 
speaking the superstition obtains among the lower 
orders of humanity. Mr. T. F. Dyer has recognized 
this, and given it a place in his little book on 
‘Domestic Folk-lore,’ where, in speaking of the 
folk-lore of money, he says :— 

“ There is, too, the common custom of the lower orders 

to spit on money for ‘luck’s sake,’ a practice which is 
not only found in foreign countries, but may be traced 
back to ancient times.” 
Mr. Dyer quotes from Misson’s ‘ Travels in Eng- 
land’ to show how the custom of spitting upon 
money as a superstition obtained in former years. 
We find this aleo mentioned by Brand, in whose 
‘Popular Antiquities’ your readers will find 
much of an interesting kind under “Saliva, or 
Spitting.” 

The custom, as most readers know, is also com- 
mon in connexion with handsel ; and there seems 
but little doubt that what Mr. Excwortny and 
Mr. Puartrt describe has an origin in common 
with the former. Lemon’s explanation of handsel 
(cf. Brand, ‘ Pop. Antiq.’) gives some notion as to 
the belief in the act :-— 

“The firat money received at market, which many 
superstitious people will spit on, either to render it 
tenacious that it may remain with them, and not vanish 
away like a fairy gift, or else to render it propitious and 
lucky, that it may draw money to it.” 

E. 8. A. merely mentions a matter of common 
knowledge when alluding to spitting as an ex- 
pression of hatred or defiance ; and, by implica- 
tion, one may add “supreme contempt.” The 
phase of the act, however, which he describes is 
new, although Brand refers to a custom among 
boys in the North of England of “spitting their 
faith,” or, as he says they call it, in north-country 
dialect, “their saul=soul.” This they do when 
making asseverations in matters of some con- 
uence. I have in mind such a custom among 
boys in London. At times when a boy wished to 
strongly enforce the truth of an assertion, he would 
wet his finger with spittle and solemnly declare the 
truth of his declaration. Another, and perhaps 
less pleasant custom to describe, occurs among 
London boys—a species of divination, as it were, 
It has been called to my mind by a friend. Some- 
times, when a boy has a doubt about a matter, he 
attempts to get to the bottom of it by some such 
method as the following. After allowing some 
spittle to rest upon the back of bis hand, he will 
raise the forefinger of the other hand, poising it 
above the spot whereon the spittle, or fat, as it is 
in boyish vernacular termed, rests, at the same 
time giving vent to the following doggerel :— 


although my experience has been with regard to 


Little pig, little pig, tell me a lie, 
And I'll knock the fat clean out of your eye, 
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And then, at the termination of this recital, he 
brings the over-poised finger smartly down upon the 
“fat.” Now the test is this: if, as a result of the 
blow, the “fat” vanishes, well and good—the 
thing to be decided is all right, true, or what not. 
If, on the contrary, the force of the blow causes it 
to splutter or splash over the back of the hand and 
make its presence still conspicuous, the contrary 
opinion of the matter is taken. Such, then, is this 
boyish method of divination by spitting. 
C. P. Hate. 

Gut-epcep Wrirtine-Parer §, ix. 208, 
237, 354, 414).—For a long time after the intro- 
duction of writing-paper into this country it was, 
of course, just as it came from the mould, with its 
“deckle edges” intact. It would be somewhat 
troublesome to ascertain the exact date at which, 
in order to ensure neatness and uniformity, its 
edges were first cut square. Research in the 
national archives would give a better approxima- 
tion than I can arrive at from an inspection of my 
own collection of documents, the result of which, 
however, I venture to append. Paper was doubt- 
lees used in its simple “cut” form for some time 
before the idea of gilding the cut edges - 
gested itself. It is often rather difficult to decide 
whether the paper of a letter was originally cut 
square, or whether the edges have been trimmed 
by some rash collector at a later date. Where a 
seal has been affixed this point can often be 
settled beyond the possibility of a doubt. In a 
letter from Queen Mary to the Earl of Shrewsbury, 
bearing her sign manual and dated 7 June, 1557, 
the edges have all the appearance of having been 
originally squared, but there is just a doubt about 
it. Ina letter from Philip of Spain to Catherine 
de Medicis, the paper undoubtedly been 
squared before being written upon. This letter is | 
dated 31 March, 1580. This holds true also of a/ 
letter written on 10 May, 1589, by Catherine of | 
Austria to her husband. 

A letter from James I., bearing his sign manual 
and addressed to Sir John Stanhope, requestin 
him to pay 200/. into the royal exchequer, an 
dated 24 July, 1604, is written on squared paper. 
A holograph letter from Lord Cranborne to his 
father, the Earl of Salisbury, Lord High Treasurer 
of England, and dated Paris, 18 February, 1608, | 
is written on cut and gilt-edged paper (the first 
example of this process in my collection). As the 
paper was, however, doubtless purchased in France, 
this date cannot be claimed in a description of 
English letters. All through this period the edges 
of the paper are almost uniformly rough ; but we 
come to another letter on squared paper in 1619, 


7 February, from Henry, Lord Clifford, to Sir 


Thomas Fairfax, asking him for a subscription of 


five Jacobuses to a fund for furnishing a piece of 


| 


in this instance an incontrovertible proof of the 
original shape of the paper, A letter, with sign 
manual and holograph subscription, from Charles I, 
to the Duc d’Orleans, 28 April, 1636, is on gilt- 
edged paper (my earliest English example). 

An iateresting illustration of the use of gilt- 
edged paper in this reign is afforded by the original 
accounts for stationery supplied to the Princes 
Charles and James in the year 1641. These docu- 
ments are signed by Bishop Duppa, the tutor of 
these princes, and certified for payment by the Earl 
of Essex. Among the items are the following: 
“1 Reame of fine Cutt paper, 00. 10. 00. 6 quires 
of ffine Venise fol. gilt, 00. 12. 00.” 

Some of your correspondents seem hardly to 
realize that towards the end of the seventeenth 
century the use of gilt-edged writing-paper by 
persons of some consideration was very widely 
spread. In a collection (penes me) of some seven 
hundred letters addressed between the years 1673 
and 1689 to Sir Richard Bulstrode, almost every 
one is thus written. It will thus be seen that Mr. 
Pickrorp’s gilt-edged paper of 1782 must be 
treated rather as a survival than as an 
instance of the use. J. Exior Hopexiy. 

Richmond, Surrey. 


Another early allusion to this will be found in 
Congreve’s ‘The Way of the World,’ scene xv. :— 


“ Sir Wilfull. The fashion 's a fool, and you're a inky 


dear Brother. ‘Sheart, I’ve suspected this. By’r 

I conjectur'’d you were a fop since you began to c 

stile of your Letters and write on a scrap of paper gilt 
round the edges, no bigger than a sub poena.” RB 


Upton, 

RUNNING THE GANTLOPE” §. xii. 364; 
8" S, vi. 398; viii. 33, 179, 292, 392).—Pror, 
SxeaT quotes from Skinner’s ‘ Dictionary,’ 1671. 
Perhaps by “ Author Dict. Angl.” Skinner means 
to refer to ‘The New World of English Words,’ 
collected and published by E. P., 1658, in which 
is the phrase “to run the gantlope,” accompanied 
by the explanation, “it comes from Gant, a town 
in Flanders, where it was invented, and the Dutch 
word lope, which signifies running.” I am very 
glad to know that the Professor bas not abandoned 
his intention of writing “that book upon popular 
etymologies.” May it soon see the light ! 

F. C. Brrxseck Terry, 


Foou’s Parapise (8 §. ix. 327, 414).—A 
strange misprint has been in the last note. 
Hall’s ‘ Chronicle’ and the ‘ Paraphrase of Eras- 
mus’ were printed in 1548, and not ‘* 1848,” as 
there stated. And I scarcely see the reason of the 
Editor's reference to the “ Druses.” Does he mean 
to say that the Druses alone taught that shameful 
doctrine ? The first account of it I am acquainted 


plate to be run for every year at Peplingcoates (an with is in Maundeville’s ‘Travels,’ editions of 
early racing date). The position of the seal affords which were printed more than four hundred years 
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ago. See chap. xxvii., ‘‘Of the Ryalle estate of 
Prestre John ; and of a riche man, that made a 
marveyllous Castelle, and cleped it Paradys ; and 
of his Sotyltee.” It is p. 270 of J. O. Halliwell’s 
edition, 1866. It is too long to quote, and the 
information is more compact in the extract given 
from ‘ The Newe Help to Discourse.’ Besides, by 
quoting from so popular a book, a superior kind of 
chap-book, I wished to convey the notion that the 
was common and well understood. It is im- 
practicable to say all one could say on every topic 
which arises for discussion. R. RB. 
ire. 
“Sampie” (8 §. ix. 444). ing your note 
of the curious use of this word reminded me of a 
— above the gateway of the Eye Infirmary, 
ewcastle-upon-Tyne, which tells us that, “ When 
this gate is closed, urgent cases and accidents must 
ring the front door bell.” R. B. 
[About the middle of the century a notice appeared 
on the Tynemouth sands to the effect—we quote from 
memory—“ Visitors are cautioned against bathing within 
one hundred yards of this spot, several persons havin 
been drowned here recently by order of the authorities.” 


Booxs IttustraTep By THEIR AvuTHoRs (8” 
8. ix. 205, 337). —To the list of authors who 
illustrated their own books may be added the late 
J. T. Blight, of Penzance, who drew and en- 
graved the woodcuts for his ‘Cornish Crosses,’ 

A Week at the Land’s End,’ &c. 

A more remarkable instance of versatility occurs 
in Drake’s ‘ History of the Hundred of Black- 
heath,’ a book of reference in the Reading-Room 
at the British Museum. The plans, monumental 
brasses, shipping, numerous facsimiles of auto- 

ph signatures, and the etchings of views and 
interiors (excepting two) are by Dr. Drake’s own 
hand, The facsimiles of signatures in ‘The 
Heralds’ Visitation of Cornwall, which he co- 
edited for the Harleian Society, were also drawn 
by him. W. H. H. 


Should not the name of Mr. W. S. Gilbert be 
added to those already mentioned? The illustra- 
tions to the ‘ Bab lads’ are from the same 
hand as are the ballads. ‘ao A 


Messrs. Ratrpa Tuomas and J. 
have surely not forgotten the fact that ‘ Kantyre’ 
and several of Cuthbert Bede’s works were illus- 
trated by himself. 

To your list of these books can be added ‘ Lady 
Lee’s Widowhood,’ by General Hamley, 1854. 

E. Watrorp. 

Ventnor, 


“JupcemEent” anp “ Jopament” (8* ix, 
285).—Mr. Jas. Pratt, Jun., in discussing the 
value of the combination dg, says that “the 
vegetarian restaurants frequently employ the 


but the fact is beside the question at issue, as 

the correct spelling of the dish is khichri, the first 

two letters being not a guttural but an aspirated 

. It is composed of pulse (dal) and rice 

iled together with a little butter or gh?, and is 

a common breakfast dish in India, With regard 

to the general question, I may note that the old 

spelling of Edgware was Eggeswere, which ren- 

ders it doubtful whether dg historically is distinct 
from g. W. F. Pripeavx. 


Frencn Prisoners oF War 
(8 §, ix. 289, 355).—Norman Cross is a hamlet 
in the parish of Yaxley and county of Hunt- 
ingdon, and is thus described in Murray’s ‘ Hand- 
book for Hertfordshire, Bedfordshire, and Hunt- 
ingdonshire ’ :— 

“ The adjoining hamlet [7.¢., to Yaxley Station), Nor- 
man Cross, on the Great North Road, is noted for the 
Barracks which formerly stood here. In them were 
confined several thousand French prisoners during the 
years 1797-1814. The buildings were erected in 1796, 
covering an area of 40 acres, and were surrounded by a 
high wooden palisade. Many of the prisoners occupied 
their time in making boxes, models of ships, &c., in bone, 
and pictures in coloured straw. When the peace was 
proclaimed in 1814, the prisoners were liberated, and 
afterwards the barracks were pulled down,” — 


Ican remember to have read, many years ago, 
in an early volume of the New Monthly Magazine, 
an interesting account of the escape of some 
prisoners from Norman Cross, and their making 
their way to Oundle. 

Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


A propos of the French prisoners of war in 
England—that is, of course, those made during 
the war with Napoleon—where should one apply 
for registered particulars concerning them: their 
names, ages, duration of imprisonment, &c.? Does 
any record of the kind exist ? J. F. 


Rozert ix. 367).—This is the 
fourth occasion on which biographical information 
respecting Robert Huish has been requested, but 
without eliciting any reply. See ‘N. & Q.. 
224 S, vii. 340; S. vi. 47; 7" 8S. v. 267, 391. 
Everarp Home CoLemay. 
71, Brecknock Road, 
In Robert Huish’s ‘Memoirs of Charlotte 
Augusta, Princess of Wales,’ 1818, he describes 
himself as author of ‘The Peruvians.’ Among 
his works may be mentioned a life of George IIL, 
a memoir of Queen Caroline, and one of George 
IV., 1830. Haroitp Ma st, Colonel. 


TopocraPaicaL CoLLecrions For COouNTIES 
(8s S. ix. 361).—G. W. M. has done good 
service to the readers of ‘N. & Q.’ in compiling 
this list. As I do not observe any entry under 


Anglo-Indian kedgree.” This may be quite true, 


Northamptonshire, may I be allowed toadd a note 
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concerning the ‘Bibliotheca Northantonensis,’ 
which has been the life work of my friend Mr. 
John Taylor, of Northampton, who, by the way, 
is an old correspondent of ‘N. & Q.’ The book 
comprises :— 
“A Bibliographical Account of what has been Written, 
or Printed, relating to the History, Topography, Anti- 
uities, Family History, Customs, &c., of 
ire, including a List of Worthies and Authors, and 
their Works,” 


The impression is limited to six copies, and con- 
tains upwards of twenty-five thousand references. 


Jouy T. Pace. 
5, Capel Terrace, Southend-on-Sea, 


The following are omitted from G. W. M.'s list of 
antiquarian and historical references, viz.: Hill’s 
MS. Oollections for Westmorland and Cumber- 
land, lately in the possession of Miss Hill, and 
believed to have been bequeathed to the British 
Museum ; Collections for Westmorland and Cum- 
berland, in the Cathedral Library of Carlisle. The 
collector’s name of these last does not at the 
moment occur to me; but as no others exist in it, 
they are easily traceable. . G. 


Her Majesty’s Stationery Office has supplied 
a clue to some of the information desiderated 
by the publication of an index to the collections 
reported on by the Historical MSS. Commission. 
In the second part of this index the names of the 
collections are arranged under counties in alpha- 
betical order. 

In very many of these repositories there are 
distinct departments of local topography. The 
Commission necessarily treated them cursorily ; 
bat a general idea of their scope may be gathered 
from the reports. 

The index in question was issued as a House of 
Lords paper two or three years ago. One of your 
contributors will doubtless supply the exact 

n avy list such as G. W. M. suggests, the 
Machell and Hailstone collections, in Grestabe 
libraries of Carlisle and York respectively, should 
have a place, Q. V. 

Baveno. 


One of the most complete collections of its 
kind is the ‘Bibliotheca Northantonensis,’ by 
Joho Taylor, of Northampton, which, printed a 

8 ago, claimed to be 

“A Bibliographical Account of what bes been Written, 
or Printed, relating to the History, Topography, Anti- 
quities, Family History, Customs, &c., of Northampton- 
ehire, including a List of Worthies and Authors, and 
their Works.” 

Considerable care seems to have been taken to 
make the compilation as perfect as possible, con- 
taining, as it does, more than twenty-five thou- 
sand references. The work was issued printed on 
one side only, and a copy, each entry pasted on a 


separate card, so as to facilitate additions, is kept 
in drawers at Northampton Reference Library. 
Unfortunately only a very few copies—I believe 
six—were printed. 


Heratpic Avoma.igs (8 8, ix. 322, 
The course suggested by Mr. Rowe wo I 
fear, tend somewhat to curtail the revenue de- 
rived from the tax on armorial bearings, which 
would not commend it to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. I would suggest that the tax remain 
as it is for all persons who can produce from the 
College of Arms a certificate that their armorial 
bearings are borne with lawful authority; but that 
persons unable to produce such certificate pa 
annually ten times the present tax. This 
enormously increase the revenue derived from 
this tax, as well as that derived from the stamp 
duty on patents of arms, and would at the same 
time deal justly with those who have a legal right 
to their arms and crest as against those who have 
no such right. In order still further to aid the 
revenue, the certificate from the College of Arms, 
which should be available for life, might bear a 
stamp for five or ten shillings. A. Z, 


Tae 1x Lonpon (8 S. ix. 328, 377). 
—Some weeks since there appeared a query in 
these columns under the above heading, to which 
I replied, so far as my memory served me, as to 
the part of China from which the Chinese come 
who patronize the Limehouse opium dens. I 
have been making further inquiries, and, for the 
sake of my own credit, I basten to put the results 
on record, as well as for the information of Mr. 
Water and any other readers who may be in- 
terested in the out-of-the-way corners of this 
strange London of ours. It appears that of these 
firemen, seamen, stewards, and cooks, each profes- 
sion comes from a different locality, and speaks a 
different dialect. WhatI mentioned in my ignor- 
ance as true of all, applies only to the firemen, the 
boatswains and seamen are Cantonese from Panyu. 
The stewards (with the pantry boys and table 
boys) are from the treaty port of Niogpo. The 
cooks are from the island of Hainan. 

Jas. Pratt, Jun. 


Mirron, Morroyx, on Mrrrow Famizy (8* 8. 
ix. 289, 393).—Mr. M. C. Hampson asks 
for some information about Pyers Mytton, or 
Mutton, having some relation to Edmund or Ed- 
ward Griffith. Perhaps the man he is in search of is 
Peter or Piers Mytton, of Rhuddlan, who seems 
to have married as his second wife Margaret, 
daughter of Sir William Griffith, of Penrhyn ; this 
lady had a brother Edward Griffith. The date 
would be early in Henry VIII.’s reign. Peter 
Mytton, by his first wife, had a son John, who 
married as his second wife Anne, sister of Edward 
ap Griffith ap Evan. Their son died in 1637. He 
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was Sir Peter of Llanerch, and married a widow of 

an Evan Griffith. If Mr. Hampson wishes to 

know more of the Myttons, perhaps he will write 

direct to me. (Rev.) Tao, Witiiams. 
Aston Clinton, Tring. 


Does not Prof. Masson dive deep into these 
names in his stupendous Milton book, through 
having found an armorial bearing which connected 
the poet with one of them? Cc. M. 


Fraes (8 S. ix. 328, 394, 472).—Mr. Ratrs 
Tomas has, I think, no old authority for his 
correction of A. I doubt “union flag” being an 
historical phrase, and “jack” was used for that 
flag (not the “ diminutive”) before the union of 
the parliaments. 


Taomas Brett, LL.D. (8 S. ix. 467).— 
Lathbary’s ‘ History of the Nonvjarors’ is a very 
authority. Brett was consecrated bishop 
25 Jav., 1716, but without a title, which was not 
used after the first two consecrations of Hickes and 
Wagstaffe. They were suffragans of Thetford and 
Ipswich. If Mr. Waicter will give me his address 
(for I suppose “South Hackney” is not enough), 
I will send bim a copy of the last printed list of 
Nonjarors, their consecrationr, 
C. F. Warrex, M.A. 
Longford, Coventry. 


Miscellancous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c, 

The Rising in East Anglia in 1381. With an Appendix, 
pre he the Suffolk Poll Tax Lists for that Year. 
By Edgar Powell, B.A. (Cambridge, University Press.) 

Ir frequently falls to the lot of historical students, as 

well as of other persons, that when looking for one 

thing they come—as it were, by chance—on something 
else, which turns out to be at least as valuable as that of 
which they were in pursuit, This has bappened to Mr. 

Powell, He was working in the Public Record Office on 

the topograpby and genealogy of Suffolk, when he dis- 

covered that there were various documents preserved 
in that vast repository which threw much new light on the 
peasants’ rising of 1381. Nearly all our older histories 
treat on this confused outbreak, but ~~ in @ very 
perfunctory manner. In their time the lives of the 
common people seemed bardly worth study at all, except 
now and then for the sake of adding a touch of pic- 
turesqueness to their descriptions of the doings of the 
nobles. So it has come about that most of us know very 
little more of that serious convulsion than our forefathers 
did who lived a centuryago. Mr. Powell seems destined 
to clear away much of this darkness, or, if that cannot 
be, to replace it by a very serviceable twilight, for he 
has evidently devoted himself seriously to the labour he 
has undertaken, and has worked, so far as he has gone, 
altogether on the right lines. He has not written an 
exhaustive work on the subject as yet, but we hope to 
have, some day or other, from his hands a full account 
of this peasants’ war, If, however, he is to make the 


Fey ony of use to the studeat, he must continue to do as| vard, 
he 


hitherto done, that is, avoid the pernicious habit 


of mere word painting, telling us just those things whick 
he knows to have happened, and no more. Wild guesses 
as to the thoughts and feelings of the men of five hundred 
years ago are easy to make, but are quite useless, except 
in the pages of historical romances. It is very difficult 
to apprehend the motives of those of the same household 
whom we meet daily. Highly as we think of Mr 
Powell's present eketch, it is more valuable for the 
riches in promise than for anything at present before 
us. We trust he may find opportunity of consulting 
such manor rolls as yet survive of the years immediately 
following 1381. The episcopal registers of the period 
are almort sure to contain something about the clerics 
who were concerned in the revolt, and we should not be 
surprised if some of the wills of the time threw side- 
lights on the movement. We wonder if any information 
regarding the murdered Flemings could be gleaned from 
continental sources. 

It is strange to notice how revolutionary movements 
reproduce themselves, In the early days of the French 
Revolution we find nobles and priests joining in the 
movement, In the rising in East Anglia the same 
phenomenon presents itself. Walsingham thought, or at 
least wanted his readers to believe, that the rioters were 
all of them men of the lower orders discaligati 
ribaldi” he calls them; but this is not a fair state- 
ment. We find several members of what would now be 
called the > families among them. Such names 
as Talmache, Monchesey, and Bedingfield cannot be 
classed among the “ ribaldi.” The reason of this cannot 
be given with certainty, though several plausible guesses 
might be made. The rioters were no more political 
economists than were the same classes who wantonly 
shed blood in France a hundred years ago; but they 
knew that they were burdened by an excessive taxation 
such as their forefathers had never endured, and then 
came, as Mr. Powell explains, “the crowning evil of a 
period of intolerable oppressions brought about by the 
Statutes of Labourers.” The destruction of the manor 
court rolls far and wide seems to the modern reader a 
senseless act, as by this deed of violence many of them 
were depriving themselves of the only title-deeds which 
they had for their own little holdings, They probably 
imagined that by such a course they would free them- 
selves and their descendants for ever from the heavy 
services by which their plote of ground were encum- 
bered, while they had, or thought they had, a fixed 
tenure, which could not be disturbed. It would be 
interesting to know how these men were dealt with 
when the storm blew over. Are there not still surviving 
in the places mentioned by the author any court rolls of 
the years immediately succeeding the great outbreak ? 
If there are, they ought to be carefully examined. 


The Life of John Leland, the First English fateues- 
With Extensive Notes and a Bibliograpby of his Works, 
including those in MS, Printed from a hitherto Un- 
published Work by the learned Edward Burton. 


(Cooper.) 

Tars is surely too long a title for a pamphlet of some 
thirty pages of large type. The life of Leland, whether 
it be by Edward Burton or not, was certainly worth 
printing, though we doubt whether the facts are not for 
the most part to be found elsewhere. The same may be 
said of the bibliography and the notes. Still, it is well 
for us to have all three in a compact form, as it spares 
our having to hunt through many volumes, 


The United States of America. By Edward Channing, 
Ph.D. (Cambridge, University Press. 

Dr. CuanninG, Assistant Professor of History at Har- 

has written for the “ Cambridge Historical Series.” 

a sketch of the history of the United States during the 


‘ 
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century that lies between the years 1765 and 1865. 
Founding his work largely on the comprehensive volumes 
of Henry Adams, which cover the early decades of the 
century, and on Rhodes’s ‘ United States,’ which deals 
with the period of 1850-60, he has produced an accurate 
and very readable narrative of the marvellous growth of 
the great American people, He comes to the task 
thoroughly equipped with an extensive knowledge of the 
literature of his subject, and displays much of that 
impartial aloofness which is characteristic of the ideal 
historian, but is most difficult of attainment when the 
subject lies close to his own time. In the opening 
chapter he gives an interesting analysis of the hetero- 
geneous and not very promising elements which went to 
the composition of the colonists, and then traces the 
steps by which they were gradually fused into a united 
people by the Revolution and War of Independence, 
and, finally, the causes which led to the disruption. 
Separate chapters treat of the constitution and the 
slavery question. Three historical maps compiled by 
the author are appended, and a useful bibliography. 
His style is commendably free from Americanisms, 
orthographical and other. 


Rood and other Screens in Devonshire Churches, Past 
and Present, By Harry Hems. (Exeter, Cowell.) 
Mr. Hems, our esteemed correspondent, who read this 
paper before the Society of Architects in April, will 

rhaps allow us to congratulate Devonshire upon 
Easter such a loving and accurate chronicler of the 
especial feature of her churches—the rood screens. Very 
melancholy reading indeed are the first ten pages, dealing 
with churches that have lost their ecreens, particularly 
when we find how much of this destruction bas taken 
ace not, as has often been believed, in the reign of 
ward VI. or Elizabeth—nor even in Cromwell’s 
time—but in this learned and enlightened century, But 
Mr. Hems supplies an antidote in cataloguing the existing 
screens. By so doing he gives more check, we believe, to 
any would-be iconoclasts than could be given by any 
other means. These screens of wood are a feature 
liar to our English churches, and from their intrinsic 
ony (very great in many of these Devon screens, with 
their elaborate tracery and panelled saints) and their 
ecclesiological value they should be taken great care of 
by all who bave them to look after. Architects and 
archeeologists of other counties, notably Norfolk and 
Somerset, might do well to follow Mr. Hema’s example, 
and we owe him our best thanks for directing public 
attention to a subject but little noticed in general, bh 
of great interest—that of rood or chancel screens. 


We have received the Proceedings of the New England 
Historic Genealogical Society, recording what took place 
at the Annual Meeting, held on the first day of the 
present year. It is an important publication in more 
ways than one, as it contains not only the address of the 
President, the Hon. William Claflin, LL.D., a list of the 
present officers of the Society, and a series of reports 
showing the financial state of the body, but also memoirs 
of members who have recently died, where, in most 
cases, their pedigrees are briefly treated of. We believe 
that the New England Historic Genealogical Society is 
one of the oldest societies in the New World whose 
object it is to record family history. It is certainly 
among the most active and trustworthy. Its publica- 
tions have long been of interest to Englishmen as well 
as Americans. There can be no doubt that they ought 
to be regarded with respect by all, of whatever nationality, 
who are sufficiently civilized to appreciate the —— 
for race, and to know that it means something beyo 
the fact that a man bas inherited many acres or has 
large investments, weil secured. Some one—we forget 


who it was—has said of ped that they are a web 
woven by nature, in which the spider of i might 
lurk. We prefer to think with the author of ‘ Beowulf,’ 
who said that “naught can alter ties of kinship in the 
man who thinks aright”; and it is pleasing to know 
that the cultivated classes in America do not hesitate to 
spend thought, time, and money in working out the 
pedigrees and history of those who lived before them, 
whether in England, France, the Netherlands, or else- 
where. No part of a book such as this can be regarded 
as light reading. It would not fulfil its purpose if it were ; 
but there is much, apart from pedigree-lore, which is 
instructive. The President’s address relates mainly to 
John Hancock, one of the heroes of the Revolution, 
concerning whom Englishmen know very little. A good 
biography of him is much wanted. That he was not 
intellectually on a par with some of his contemporaries 
may be admitted without cavil; but no one seems to 
have had a greater zeal for well-ordered liberty. The 
whole of the rest is not mere dry detail. The emigrants 
bore away with them from the old country the habit 
of using nicknames. In the sketch of the career of a 
gentleman named Newhall we are told that at one 

riod there were in a single place eight men called 

ames Newhall, all of them without any other additional 
name to distinguish them ; so the public took the matter 
into its own hands, and they became known as “ Squire 
Jim, Phthisicy Jim, Silver Jim, Bully Jim, Increase 
Jim, President Jim, Nathan’s Jim, and Doctor Jim.” 
Our New England cousins surpass us in the number of 
their nicknames; but perhaps if the size of the places 
where the old Englanders lived were taken into account, 
the advantage might be on our side. The writer knows 
well a small hamlet in an eastern shire where persons of 
the name of Brown were some time ago so numerous 
that the more important of them had to be distinguished 
as Brass Bobby, Fleet Bobby, Bobby down th’ Yard, 
Chapel Bobby, Chatty Bobby, and Our J. 


Botices to Corresyondents, 

We must call special attention to the following notices: 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith, 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
ny of the 7 - such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are 
to bead the second communication “ Duplicate,” 

W. W. (“ The Executioner of Charles I.”’).—The early 
volumes of ‘ N. & Q,’ overflow with communications on 
the subject. Very many individuals have been credited, 
or discredited, with having beheaded King Charles. 

ALFRED JacoBsoyx.— 

Thou hast conquered, O pale Galilean, 
is from Mr. Swinburne’s ‘ Hymn to Proserpine,’ ‘ Poems 
and Ballads,’ First Series, 1863. ; 

P. Z, R.—Tertia=Spanish tercio. 


NOTICE. 
Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 
Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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ELKIN MATHEWS8’S 
NEW AND FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 


The UNCONSCIOUS HUMOURIST, and other Essays. By E. H. Lacon 
WATSON. Crown 8vo. 4s, 6d. net. (Just out. 


oct, jects are as varied as ‘ Bicycle Tours—and a Moral,’ ‘The 
‘The Cacoethe bendi.” 


paper mien and well capacity....Keenly introspective....Ag bly free from the cheap 
y any productions of his SS Telegraph. 


an of the ng spi. and lurk in this sub-acid 
bumour.. * the literary flavour of these essays is delicate, and the appeal is to fancy rather than to t. "= Speaker. 


The HAPPY WANDERER, Poems. By the Author of ‘Out of Egypt.’ With 
Title Design by C. J. Ffoulkes. Printed at the Chiswick Press on Hand-made Paper. en 
with R. Le Gallienne’s ‘ Volumes in Folio.’) Royal 16mo. 5s. net. 


POEMS. By Vincent O’Sullivan. Title Design by Selwyn Image. Printed at 
the Chiswick Press on Hand-made Paper. (Uniform with Lionel Johnson’s ae Square 
post 8vo. 5s. net. ust out. 


The GARDEN of the MATCHBOXES, and other Stories. By Walter 
DELAPLAINE SCULL. Title Design by Miriam Garden. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


(Just out. 
A LOVER'S BREAST-KNOT. Lyrics by Katharine he ggg With a Decorated 
Title-Page. (Uniform with ‘ Pansies,’ by May Probyn.) Fcap. 8vo. 3s, 6d. net. [Just out. 


BEHIND the ARRAS: a Book of the Unseen, By Bliss Carman, Author of 
‘ Low Tide at Grand Pré.’ With Designs by T. B. Meteyard. Feap. 8vo. 5s. net. [Just out. 


ELKIN MATHEWS’S SHILLING GARLAND. 


A Series of Books of New Poetry by various Authors, appearing at intervals. Cover Design by 
Selwyn Image. Feap. 8vo. ONE SHILLING net each Part, 


No. 1. LONDON VISIONS. By Laurence Binyon, Second Edition, Revised and 


Corrected. [ Ready. 
“ and tleness of th t and feeling, warm sympathies. and a power of making us see pictures, mark al! the twelve ms here. 
At more than of more brilliant singers. Weshall look with eagerness for his Second Book of Visions” 


“Mr. Elkin Mathews has had many happy ideas from the time he started the little Mecca of Vigo-street, which will figure largely in the 
future bistory of literacure in the late nineteenth century. One does not remember any better notion than this of shilling volumes of new 

..Any one who has even the faintest love of poetry should buy this splendid shillingeworth—a thing of beauty clad in brown paper. decorated as 
oniy Mr. Selwyn Image knows how. aoe from the certainty of its being a much sought afcer volume in coming days, ic is genuine true cur- 
rency, pure gold, loyaily end well wrought.”"—Booksel/ing 


No. 2. ODE for the BICENTENARY COMMEMORATION of HENRY 
PURCELL, with other Poems, and a Preface on the Musical Setting of Poetry, By ROBERT 
BRIDGES. [ Just out. 

The ‘ Ode to Music’ has fine passages.’ —Spectator. 
A poem admirable alike in feeling and expression.” —Times. 


No. 3. CHRIST in HADES, and other Poems, By Stephen Phillips, Aes on of 
‘E Just out. 
“Christ in Hades’ has much in and power to commend it to the serious reader. 
‘Shilling Garland Series.’ sgow Herald. 


DANTE.—La COMMEDIA di DANTE. A New Text, carefully Revised with 
the aid of the most recent Editions and Collations, by A.J. BUTLER. Small 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 


DANTE and his EARLY BIOGRAPHERS. By Edw. Moore, D.D., Principal 
of St. Edmund Hall, Oxford. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


DANTE: Six Sermons. By P. H. Wicksteed, Fourth Edition, crown 8vo. 
2s. net. 


London: ELKIN MATHEWS, Vigo-street, W. 
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BOOKS FOR THE COUNTRY 
Offered at Greatly Reduced Prices by 


186, STRAND, LONDON. 


And at the Railway Bookstalls, io which places they will be formarded carriage free. 
THE BOOKS ARE NEW AS PUBLISHED. So SS 


LIFEin ENGLAND... .. .. 


ARTISTIC LANGUAGE of FLOWERS 

BAILLON (H.), President of the Linnean Societ; of Paris, ‘Professor of "Medical Natural 
Director of the Botanical Gardens of the Faculty of Medicine of Paris.—The NATURAL HI ony 
of PLANTS. Super-royal 8vo, with 3,545 Wood Engravings, 8 vols. . o 

BECHSTEIN (J. .—The NATURAL HISTORY of BIRDS, their Management, Habit, Pood, 
Diseases, &c. Li) 


ustra! 
CATLOW (AGNES). —POPULAR GARDEN BOTANY. With Plates —° 
POPULAR GREENHOUSE BOTANY. With Plates .. .. 
DITCHFIELD (P. H.), M.A.—OLD ENGLISH SPORTS, PASTIMES, and CUSTOMS 
—_—————— OUR ENGLISH VILLAGES : tbeir Story and their Antiquities ° 
DIXON —STRAY FEATHERS from BIRDS. Being Leaves from a Naturalist Note- 
k. With numerous Illustrations by Charles Whymper _... 7 
vim ot CLUB (The) : a Garner of Country Lore for Nature Lovers. Gleaned by the Rev. . A woop, . B. 8. 4 
FLOWERING PLARTS, FERNS, and ALLIES of HARLESTON, NORFOLK. Compiled and Edited 
the Rev. F. W. GALPIN. With Observations on the Birds of the District by CHARLES 


CANDLER 
see | and FOREST PRODUCTS: Prize Besa ‘of the Edinburgh International Forestry Bxhibi- 
, 1884 ited by JOHN RATTRAY, F.R.S.B. F.R.S., and HUGH ROBERT MILL 160 .. 6 6 
(FAMILIAR). Complete in Series. L Descriptive Text by SHIRLEY 
HIBBERD, and 40 Full-Page Coloured n each Series rom original by F. oe 
2 


eecoce 


HULME, F.L 8. F.S.A. Crown 8vo. ... 
GARDENS of LIGHT and SHADE. By G. 8. Cc. ” Woodeuts and 6 ‘Photographs = 
GOSSE (P. H.), F.R.S. A.L.S.—BRITISH SEA ANEMONES and With Coloured Figures or 

the principal varieties. 12 Full-Page Coloured Plates ... - 21 0 
JAPP (A. J.)—HOURS in MY GARDEN, and other Nature Sketches. Mlustrated exe 6 
LANKESTER (Mrs.)—BRITISH FERNS: their Classification, Structure, and Funetions. With best 

Methods for their Cultivation. Illustrated... 

JOHN), Bart., M.P. F.R.S. LL. D. CONTRIBUTION to our KNOWLEDGE 
LINGS. vols. demy 8vo. Each 684 n the Text, Exhaustive 

and Index. (Published at 328. net, cloth)... 
MAYHEW (E.). — HORSE DOCTOR. Edition. ) “400 Pictorial Representations. 

USTRATED HORSE MANAGEMENT. “(Pifteenth Baition.) “Revised by r. 

LUPTON, R.C.V.S. 7 
MEREDITH (J.). —TREATISE | on the GRAPE VINE. ‘With Plans eco 7 
MOORE (T.), F.L.S. F.H.S.—A POPULAR HISTORY of the BRITISH FERNS. Coloured Tilustrations 5 
| (Sir JOSEPH) and Professor LINDLEY.—The FLOWER Revised by T. BAINES, 
| R.H.S. 100 Coloured Plates. 3 vols. 05 


oa 


POULSEY (The a BOOK of). By LEWIS WRIGHT. A Com lete and Practical Treatise 
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